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testimony was heard from representatives of the city of Birmingham 
and the University of Alabama about projects taking place in that 
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Economic Development, Birmingham City Council; Michael Dobbins, 
Director, Department of urban Planning, City of Birmingham; Cleveland 
Hammonds, Superintendent of Schools, City of Birmingham; Jim 
Harrison, President, Association of Urban Universities; and Kenneth 
Roozen, Vice President for Research and University Affairs, 
University of Alabama at Birmingham* Among the additional materials 
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THE ROLE OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES IN 
ECONOMIC AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



MONDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Poucy Research and Insurance, 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, 

Washington. DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:02 a.m., in the 
Great Hall, Hill University Center, University of Alabama at Bir- 
mingham, Birmingham, AL, Hon. Ben Erdreich [chairman of the 
subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Chairman Erdreich and Representative Harris. 

Chairman Erdreich. We will call this hearing to order, I have a 
Ml statement and without objection I am going to make that a 
part of the record and read an abbreviated opening statement. 

I have called this hearing today to consider the role of urban uni- 
versities in economic and community development and to call at- 
tention to the important work taking place here in the city of Bir- 
mingham and, of course, throughout the country with partnerships 
between urban universities and their communities. It is very appro- 
priate that we hold this hearing on the UAB campus. As an urban 
university, UAB has demonstrated a willingness and ability to help 
make its surrounding community a better place to live and work 
in. 

In 1978— if I could go back on a personal note— as a member of 
the Jefferson County Commission, I testified on campus right here 
before another congressional committee in support of the Urban 
Grant University Program. Today, as a Member of Congress and 
chairman of the Policy Research Subcommittee, I am happy to help 
secure funding for this program and I hope the city of Birmingham 
and UAB will be able to take advantage of it 

Earlier this month, I urged members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee to fund the Urban Grant University Program for 
the first time since its enactment. We are hopeful that the House 
and Senate, which have agreed on an $8 million allocation, will 
keep that in the final bill as it moves through Congress at the end 
of this month or the first of next month. This program and its 
funding will help support the very work that universities like UAB 
are now undertaking. 

Today, we will hear testimony from representatives of the city 
and the university about projects taking place here in our peat 
city. They include? the sponsorship of a small business incubator 
and a research park, the adoption of neighborhoods to address 

ih 
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social and health related problems, and the development of afford- 
able housing and new office space. We can all be proud of these ac- 
complishments. They represent a new force in community and eco- 
nomic development, one that I believe needs to be encouraged- The 
partnership here in Birmingham between the university and the 
city of Birmingham highlights the valuable work that urban uni- 
versities and their communities can join together to accomplish. 

Nationwide, other urban universities have also engaged in simi- 
lar work, including Marouette University in Milwaukee and VCU 
in Richmond. This work has been aided by the advocacy of the As- 
sociation of Urban Universities, the National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges and individual schools like 
UAB. 

I hope to learn from our witnesses today other forms of incen- 
tives, in addition to the Urban Grant University Program that the 
Federal Government could be providing to city-university partner- 
ships. Specifically, as chairman of the Policy Research Subcommit- 
tee of the House Banking Committee, I hope to determine what 
programs under our -jurisdiction relating to housing and communi- 
ty development could be utilized to further the important work of 
these partnerships. 

I want to thank my colleague from Tuscaloosa, Congressman 
Claude Harris, for joining me here today on the panel. 

Claude, I appreciate you being here and if you have an opening 
statement, you are recognized. 

Congressman Harris, 

[The prepared statement of Mr, Erdreich can be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be 
here and thank you so much for the opportunity. 

I am very interested in the Urban Grant University Program as 
well as how it will promote economic development in our communi- 
ties, I know UAB is involved in several ventures in Birmingham 
such as the Titusville project and Oxmoor project. 

At the University of Alabama, which is in my district, there are 
also many programs geared toward helping surrounding rural com- 
munities as well as the city of Tuscaloosa with economic develop- 
ment. 

For example, in December 1984, Render's Digest published an ar- 
ticle entitled "The University that Saved a Factory", This article 
tells the true story of how the University of Alabama saved a Gen- 
eral Motors plant. During the recession a GM plant was on the 
brink of failure. Hundreds of Alabama jobs would have been lost. 
Realizing the seriousness of this situation, the university met with 
the managing team in Rochester, NY, to present a proposal to 
assist this GM plant in staying open. The plan was adopted by Gen- 
eral Motors and the GM plant remains open today. This is just one 
example of how the University of Alabama is constantly working 
toward strengthening our economy. 

Today, I am interested in hearing specific examples of how the 
Urban Grant University Program could assist Tuscaloosa, Birming- 
ham, and surrounding areas in economic development. 

I thank Chairman Erdreich and support his efforts in boosting 
this program. 
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Chairman Erdrkich. Thank you, Congressman Harris. We appre- 
ciate your being here. , , _ , ....... 

We are going to move forward then with our first panel. William 
Bell, as we know, is a member of the Birmingham City Council and 
also chairman of its Committee on Economic Development. Dr. Wil- 
liam Sibley is vice president for academic affairs at UAB here m 
Birmingham. We welcome you to our hearing this morning, gentle- 



men 



If you would go forward with your statements, we will first hear 
from Councilman William Bell. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BELL. CHAIRMAN. COMMITTEE ON 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, BIRMINGHAM CITY COUNCIL 
Mr Bell. Congressman Erdreich, Congressman Harris, on behalf 
of the mayor of the city of Birmingham, Mayor Richard Amngton, 
the president of our city council, Dr. E.L. Blankenship, and all the 
members of the Birmingham City Council, we thank you for this 
opportunity to come before the subcommittee to show you our ap- 
preciation for the cooperative effort that we have with the Univer- 
sity of Alabama here in Birmingham, to make Birmingham a qual- 
ity environment and a place of great economic potential. 

Over the years, UAB has been looked upon as a savior of this 
city. The reason being, back in the late 1970's and early 1980s, a 
time of great economic hardship, there were many industrial facili- 
ties in our area that were closed and hundreds, if not thousands, ol 
individuals were laid off during that period of time. 

Through a transitional effort on behalf of UAB as well as the 
city of Birmingham, many of those jobs have been recovered 
through the growth in economic potential of the university lteeii. 
Over the past 12 years, because of that effort, we have entered into 
many joint agreements with the university that have enhanced and 
improved the economic climate here in Birmingham. 

In addition to not only being a major emp oyer, the number one 
employer here in the Birmingham area, UAB has ******** 
many joint agreements which liave been instrumental in doing fi- 
nancial forecasting for the city of Birmingham. They have also 
played a role in determining what is the business climate, the busi- 
ness environment, that exists here in the community. They have 
shared with us their expertise in such fields as not only finance 
and marketing, but engineering as well. , . 

Other areas in which there has been cooperative efforts between 
the city of Birmingham has been through the JTP A Federal funded 
program whereby the city has provided funds to the university to 
enhance training availability for individuals who were either un- 
dernamed or had no training at all through the university system. 
We have developed through the years the Incubator Program lor 
science oriented programs whereby individuals who are within the 
university setting have been able to take research projedto and put 
them in an environment that they can develop a business market 
for. In addition to that the university, as well as the city, has been 
looking at the potential of developing a research facility out in our 
SmcSr Research Park. This will take the Incubator Program a 
step further. Not only will they have the ability m a protected en- 
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vironment to develop a potential product, but they will also have 
the space by which to market that product and get that product 
out, to create a viable economic force. 

Other programs that we have developed — in past months there 
was an announcement between the city of Birmingham, the Bir- 
mingham Board of Education, and UAB concerning schools of the 
future. This will be a program whereby a model school will be set 
up in the Oxmoor Valley area. This school will incorporate all the 
experimental as well as research programs in the education field, 
to see what will work in the classroom. Once it is tested and devel- 
oped in that particular setting, it will be distributed throughout 
other schools within the city of Birmingham school system as well 
as school systems throughout the State. We feel that this holds a 
great potential for us as we try to find ways of bringing our educa- 
tional system up to a world class standard. 

UAB has been very instrumental in helping on the neighborhood 
level, especially in the area of education, through our Adopt-A- 
School Program. UAB has taken upon itself to adopt Washington 
Elementary School which is in the Titusville, or as we call it, the 
Titusville area, of our city. That announcement brought the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, Dr. Lewis Sullivan, to our 
community to look at Washington School and hear from the city as 
well as UAB, what the future plans are for that community. What 
they will be focusing on at Washington Elementary School and in 
the Titusville community is health-related activities of how we can 
make sure that each one of our students and each one of the kids 
who are in school there have the best — are brought up to the best 
development of their physical condition to be acceptable to the edu- 
cation process that goes on in Washington School. They will be 
doing studies and testing of the children there to make sure that 
they get all the proper medical assistance that they need to be pro- 
ductive individuals in their school life. 

The Special Studies Program, continuing education, has been 
very vital in determining the needs in looking at our community as 
a whole, to do surveys and find out where is it that people want to 
go with our community and how we best can get there. 

As you know, several years ago, the university, the city of Bir- 
mingham, and the Health Service Foundation entered into an 
agreement that brought about a $100 million development here on 
our south side, which is the Health Service Foundation. That 
project is nearing completion of its first phase, and if you have the 
opportunity and time, if you have not already seen it, I think it 
would behoove you to go by there and take a look at that. We are 
talking about hundreds of jobs being maintained, we are talking 
about the allocation of additional space in our health-related serv- 
ices that will make it much easier for individuals to come and get 
outpatient treatment and care here in the university sector. You 
are talking about becoming a world class treatment facility that 
will attract people not only from the southeast, but from all over 
this country, if not from all over the world. The Health Service 
Foundation — as I say, there is a $100 million project that we all 
can be proud of, and through this cooperative effort of both the 
city, the UAB, and the Foundation, we will have something that 
we all can be very proud of. 
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I will be happy to rest at this time until we hear from Dr. Sibley 
on other matters and then I will be happy to take any questions 
that you might have. 

Chairman Erdrkich. Thank you very much, Councilman Bell, 
that was excellent. 

Dr. Sibley, without objection, we are going to make your written 
statement a part of the record, and you may proceed as you wish 
with your oral statement. 

STATEMENT OF PR. WILLIAM SIBLEY, VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
ACADEMIC AFFAIRS, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA AT BIRMINGHAM 

Dr. Sibley. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Erdreich and Congressman Harris, I want to wel- 
come you to UAB, as well as your staff members. It is a great 
pleasure to have you here. I also bring special greetings from Presi- 
dent Charles McCallum. He wanted to be here, but he had a previ- 
ous commitment out of town. His expertise is just exceedingly 
great in this area and he is an important resource for us and for 
you. 

The urban community is critical to the future well-being of the 
United States. It has great potential but it needs assistance in in- 
frastructure and education. Councilman Bell has already expressed 
the relationship that we have in Birmingham between the city and 
UAB, and it is my hope that this hearing will testify to the re- 
newed interest in building the urban universities and the urban 
university/urban partnership in this country. The land grant uni- 
versities, space universities, sea grant universities have all been 
important. This is especially the case for land grant universities at 
a time when our Nation needed an emphasis on food and engineer- 

I believe it is time now for the urban university emphasis, and I 
really appreciate your support of the Urban Grant University Pro- 
gram. It is an extremely important program to all of us in the com- 
munity and at the university. In future competition, the United 
States must have stiong urban centers and the urban university 
can be of great assistance in this area. 

Councilman Bell has already outlined a number of our coopera- 
tive programs and I will just hit the highlights. Recently our De- 
partment of Electrical and Computer Engineering and several pro- 
fessors of electrical engineering, received a certificate from the city 
commending them for help with energy savings. They were able to 
use computer programming to establish a better way to provide 
utilities for the city. That program is ongoing, and forms a great 
team effort between the city and UAB. 

Similarly in the environmental area, our civil engineering people 
and the Health Programs personnel can be of great assistance in 
environmental studies. 

One program that I believe highlights the teamwork between the 
needs of the city, the businesses in the city, and the university, was 
initiated by one of our businessmen, Charles Collat. He established 
a Chair of Industrial Distribution at UAB. Industrial distribution 
deals with the problem of providing the appropriate electrical utili- 
ties, electrical equipment, and plumbing equipment, to buildings in 
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a time-effective manner. It is difficult to hire qualified people in 
this area who have the appropriate engineering and business com- 
bination. After the Chair was established, another businessman, 
Caldwell Marks, and Charles Collat are now working with our fac- 
ulty to develop a curriculum in this area. This illustrates that col- 
laboration, cooperation, and pooling resources can meet the needs 
of the city, the State, and the Nation. Councilman Bell alluded to 
the K~12 school system cooperative programs. One of these 1 would 
like to bring to your attention is a fun program. This is for seventh 
grade girls. There 40 of these young women learning mathematics. 
They work every Saturday, their parents bring them in every Sat- 
urday. It is a very cost-effective program that has meant a great 
deal to these young women and to their parents. They want to see 
this continue, but funding is a problem. Again, collaboration be- 
- tween the K-12 school systems, both in Birmingham and in the 
counties, and UAB can help this continue. 

Helping young people with learning disabilities, Head Start and 
other areas, of course, is a focus of the Civitan International Re- 
search Center. We just recently received a very nice grant, almost 
$8 million to oversee some of the Head Start Programs in the 
United States through the Civitan Center. 

I am particularly proud of our minority commitment and the 
commitment that President McCallum made some time ago to de- 
veloping minority programs at UAB. And I was especially pleased 
when a National Science Foundation friend of mine called me to 
mention we were probably the largest recipient of the Patricia Rob- 
erts Harris Fellowships this year. It is always nice to have the Na- 
tional Science Foundation recognizing what the Department of 
Education is doing and that UAB has a particularly important part 
in this program. 

Because of the efforts put forth by UAB and the community 
working together, Coca Cola, Time-Warner, IBM, 3M, and others 
have made fellowships and scholarships available to our minority 
students. We have an outstanding program in that area which is 
important to the city of Birmingham. This program will continue 
to grow with help from other agencies and I must say that we were 
very pleased to receive one of the prestigious IBM graduate fellow- 
ship awards this year. 

Titusville has already been mentioned by Councilman Bell It is 
a fantastic program, I will not cover it any further except to say 
that I was very impressed when our medical group was invited to 
make eye tests in the Titusville school. In these exams, 20 percent 
of the young people were found not to be able to see the blackboard 
from where they sat in the school. This was rectified and it will 
enable them to progress as they should. 

Certainly, we believe the University of Alabama at Birmingham 
exemplifies this kind of cooperative and collaborative effort be 
tween the universities and urban communities. We are delighted to 
have joining us in testimony representatives from VCU and Mar- 
uette University and others here who are in similar positions. We 
o not feel that any domestic priority is greater than the cities. We 
find all the pressing issues of the 21st century, as I mentioned, 
both infrastructure and education in the cities. 
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Congressman Erdreich, we are delighted to have you back m 
your hometown to discuss these bills. Congressman Harris, we are 
very pleased to have you present. And with these general remarks, 
I will be ready to answer any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Sibley can be found m the appen- 
dix 1 

Chairman Erdreich. Thank you both for your statements, and I 
appreciate your participation. 

Let me ask, William Bell, you said that JTPA money had been 
used, as an example of some Federal funding that had been allocat- 
ed between our local job training effort and the university. Has 
there been a use of any other Federal funds like CDBG to help put 
together some of these important university/city projects? 

Mr Bell. There has been usage of some block grant development 
funds, for example, in the development of infrastructure over here 
at the university. The city of Birmingham has committed several 
millions of dollars to redo various roads and streets that come into 
the university. We feel that that assists the university m carrying 
out its mission, both for growth and development as well as educat- 
ing the general public. So we have used some of those lunds tor 

th In speaking of Federal funds in general, I think the relationship 
between the city and UAB has grown stronger due to the lack o! 
availability of many funds. We have had to try to find alternative 
ways of accomplishing things that in the past we were able to do 
simply because there was enough funds available. But because ot 
the dwindling funds, we have had to come up with more creative 
ways of solving those problems that face each institution. 

Chairman Erdreich. And obviously, I think what impresses ev- 
erybody, we have got this terrific resource in the midst of our com- 
munity, how can we make better use of it for broader community 
purposes. And, of course. Dr. Sibley, obviously the primary role ot 
the university is education and teaching and training, but again, 
with that resource in our community, I am excited about what you 
have already described in both your written and oral testimony 
and William Bell's as well, of the ability to indeed make use ol 
what is already here to the benefit of the broader community, 
whether it is jobs or health care or education or training 

Just take the small amount that could come fron what 1 would 
look on as seed money, Dr. Sibley, for the urban schools, the actual 
development grant. If vou were to obtain a grant tomorrow, to 
what purpose would the university put that? Are there specific pro- 
grams that you would like to pursue, projects between you and the 
city 7 

Dr. Sibley. No, there are some specifics. We have a number of 
programs if we could find the funds for them, and I think the funds 
will be forthcoming from several different areas. 

One program we would verv much like to pursue is that of inter- 
active television. It is now possible to send a television signal over 
a regular telephone line, copper wire line, with VCR quality. You 
do not have to move to a satellite, an up link/down link system, to 
be able to do this with great quality. Also there is an advantage in 
that there is a face-to-face communication, it is voice activated so 
the student talks directlv to the faculty member and the faculty 
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member talks directly to the students. In this area there are cer- 
tain needs in the Birmingham School District in terms of lan- 
guages, in terms of advanced chemistry, advanced placement type 
programs, that I believe UAB can be extremely helpful. And as we 
link into these, these are some of the communication areas that 
will exist. 

The other areas, of course, even within the community colleges, 
we will have faculty-to-faculty conversations as we link up with 
these interactive communication means. 

Another one, which is perhaps a little cheaper and one that we 
hope to get on line sooner, will be one in which Dr. Cleveland 
Hammonds and I have discussed the possibility of computer-aided 
tutoring in mathematics. Jn my physics class, I notice that they do 
not have as much trouble with physics, as freshmen and sopho- 
mores, as they do with mathematics. Mathematics slows down their 
ability to really handle the physics. And one of the things we need, 
despite the fact that we have a large tutorial face-to-face group 
here at UAB, is the ability for them to call in from the dormitories, 
from the K through 12 school system, or from their home if they 
have a modem and be able to query a computer and get tutorial 
help on the computer and we can follow up then with real live 
bodies to try and help them. 

So there are a number of areas in communication and tutoring 
and education that we can do joint programs. There are many 
other areas as well. 

Chairman Erdreich. Councilman Bell, do you have a wish list as 
well? Are there others beyond what Dr. Sibley has mentioned that 
you would like to see the city and the university engage in as a 
joint partnership effort? 

Mr. Bell, Well, let me just share with you a particular program 
that I am working on in my capacity as council member for my dis- 
trict, along with Dr. Jim Hilliard, who is here at the university. 

Several years ago, Mr. Joe Bruno donated a building to the city 
and to the community of Smithfield. The city of Birmingham has 
redeveloped that building and put it in first class condition. We 
have also been able to get funds to put physical fitness equipment 
inside the facility, Dr. Hilliard has been charged with the responsi- 
bility of developing funding from the Centers for Disease Control 
out of Atlanta, that would enable us to work with the residents of 
the Smithfield community to get them involved in a physical edu- 
cation program as well as health-related programs through this 
center. If we can make this a successful pilot program, it is our 
hope to spread this type of facility throughout the community. 
Only because we have the University of Alabama here in Birming- 
ham with this expertise in health-related fields, are we even able 
to put together a team to make application for such a grant. And 
perhaps at some point in time when we get all the pieces together, 
we will be coming to your office as well as other offices to share 
with them what we have and what we would like to see developed. 
But that is how we can do things on a small level as well as a 
grand scale of making this city move forward with the university's 
help. 

Chairman Erdreich. Thank you. 

Congressman Harris, do you have any questions to ask? 
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Mr. Harris. I guess just a comment. This is a very exciting con- 
cept, especially in the times we are experiencing today. We do not 
have theVnoney coming out of Washington that we used to and a re 
having to look at innovative ways to do things. The partnerships 
that are being created between the universities, and the communi- 
ty and business is something that I think we have got to continue 
to develop and pursue. . , , 

Ben and 1 have worked on legislation, just as another example to 
show you what you can do— our foundry industry, for instance, in a 
to of ways is in trouble, not been able to compete. And Benandl 
have pushed legislation which has passed and we have got appro- 
priations this time, that sets up a partnership between the univer- 
ses, the industry chips in money and it is a way to keep . them 
competitive Not only to have centers— we will have four m the 
UrutS I State . hopefully one of them will be in Alabama that we 
can get this information and then pass it on to our industries out 

th \5u mentioned a program of putting information over thewi™ 
to the schools. We have a program now the STAR School Program, 
and it is exciting for me to walk into Choctaw County High School 
for instance, and see kids that are taking Japanese over a satellite 
dish from the university. ■ T 

I had the opportunity the other morning to go to a meeting in, l 
am oS thVSuT Belt Task Force, dealing with work phice literacy 
and there are some things there that think we car i be doing to-I 
know one of the areas that came to mind was the fact of how do we 
help small business in this problem. And it is a problem m so 
many areas. The Under Secretary-and I cannot recall his name 
now—was CEO of Xerox, that is heading up this program. And I 
think it is something else that we can be looking at not on y t rom 
UAB but other schools to work with the Department of Education 
to- the Secretary told us about one little business, that the employ- 
ees were surprised when they went to the meeting at night to see 
how many feLw employees in there also could not read and I write^ 
And so 1 look forward to working with you As I said, 1 think it js 
exciting, this is a way that we are going to have to go so that we 
can have full partnerships. We have so much expertise m our ^uni- 
versities. We just had a project announced ^ TuBcalc^ at the VA 
Hospital about a $50 million project, and part of that will _be tech 
nolJgy that was developed there at the University of Alabama . for 
the air conditioning, where they use these deep well aquifers. It » 
an interesting concept where in the wintertime, they send the cold 
water down into the ground and .in the summertime they put it up 
and run it through and that is used to cool, and it just goes 
through the proceis like that. And so-it was hard to get some of 
the bureaucrats in the Veterans* Administration to agree to even 
try this, but you know, I think it holds a great prospect for all of us 
and certainly if we can get the word out. 

So let us work together, that is what we have got to do. 1 thank 
vou both for your testimony, it is certainly very helptul. 
Dr. Sibley Mr. Chairman, if I could make one last comment on 

^Chairman Erdreich. Certainly, by all means. 
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Dr. Sibley. The STAR Schools Program and the Macy School 
Program at Tuscaloosa are just excellent programs. Maxine Blice, 
who I know from Washington, has been very impressed with that 
and she is also very impressed with some of the things that happen 
in the teamwork between UAB and Birmingham, and it appears 
that there will be a team effort between Macy or the new organiza- 
tion which she is heading, and the National Science Foundation, 
UAB, and UA to work in this area. I know the schoolchildren in 
this State have benefited greatly from that program. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you for mentioning the Macy Program, I had 
forgotten about that. But I know in some of our counties, the turn- 
around has just been remarkable, the kids, as far as what they 
have been able to as far as science and math is concerned. 

Thank you again. 

Chairman Erdrkich. To complete the record, let me put, without 
objection, a copy of a Reader's Digest article that Congressman 
Harris mentioned, the article "University Saved a Factory , that is 
December 1984. And there were two New York Times articles of 
this August 1991. One that focused on Marquette entitled "Coming 
Down from the Ivory Tower", about their involvement in the com- 
munity, which is a pretty good headline. And the second that fo- 
cused on UAB was "Universities Become Full Partners to Cities 
South And it just gives you an example of the recognition, I think 
correct recognition, that these urban universities are gaining. But 
beyond recognition, I would like to see more programs and projects 
of joint benefit to our communities. 

Thank you both for your testimony, it was excellent. Thank you, 
Councilman Bell and you, Dr. Sibley. 

We will now set up our second panel. If Tennant McWilliams, 
who is the dean of the School of Social and Behavioral Sciences 
and also acting director of the Center for Urban Affairs at UAB 
will come forward. Kenneth Roozen, vice president for research 
and university affairs at the University of Alabama at Birming- 
ham. Mike Dobbins, director of the Department of Urban Planning, 
city of Birmingham. And the superintendent, Cleve Hammonds, is 
going to join us just in a few minutes but I think we can start with 
your statements, it might just fit perfectly, he is due around 10 on 
his schedule. 

Why do we not go first with Tennant McWilliams. Tennant, to 
the extent we have got your written statement, it will be part of 
the record without objection and if you would proceed with your 
oral statement, and we appreciate being here and all the help you 
have given us in setting up the hearing itself. Thank you, Tennant. 

[The material referred to can be found in the appendix.] 

STATEMENT OF DR. TENNANT McWILLIAMS, DEAN, SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES, AND ACTING DIRECTOR. 
CENTER FOR URBAN AFFAIRS, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA AT 
BIRMINGHAM 

Dr. McWilliams. Thank you, Mr. Erdreich. We are organized 
here, I believe, so that I will address some of the educational com- 
ponents of our city/ university relationship; Dr. Roozen will address 
the economic aspects of it; and Mr. Dobbins will address the plan- 
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ning aspects of it. And obviously the. . will be an overlap between 
those three elements in the presentation. 

The hearings we have this morning, I believe, are most appropri- 
ate in view of the fact that the former president 01 UAB, b. Kich- 
ardson Hill, and the president before him, Dr. Joe Volker, were, of 
course, very instrumental in the early development of what later 
became the Urban Grant Act and many of those hearings— at least 
one key hearing— occurred here in the city of Birmingham back in 
the early 1970's. It is exciting to see the momentum for thus type of 
endeavor undergoing serious rejuvenation as indicated by these 
hearings and by the conference activity that occurred last week re- 
garding the Urban Grant Act. . .. r a 
The relationship between the city and the university, as we find 
represented here at UAB, shows above all else the combining, col- 
laborative or in fact pooling possibilities that can occur between a 
university, a private sector urban business element, a city govern- 
ment, and an urban citizenship. And we feel that m this time of 
restricted resources, the collaborative opportunities that this type 
of environment permits may well set a new tone, a new pattern for 
assisting city growth as well as that key thing behind virtually all 
types of social and economic growth, education. 

1 call your attention to several concrete episodes or developments 
that reflect this pooling or collaborative endeavor and certainly 
emphasize that with more congressional support for this type ot ac- 
tivity, even much more can be accomplished. 

As Mr. Bell indicated, and as Dr. Sibley indicated, UAB and the 
city of Birmingham are quite proud of the relationship that exists 
over the Titusville project. In this project you find a whole range ot 
university faculty and staff working very closely with the city ot 
Birmingham School System administration and the local adminis- 
tration of Washington School and community leaders in the Titus- 
ville area- In other words, all of those components are involved m a 
project to improve the quality of life in Titusville, for the benefit of 
the people in Titusville as well as for a prototype that perhaps 
could be developed in other sections of the Nation and certainly 

other sections of the city. .„ . . . ir 

Certainly health is a focal point for the Titusv iHe project. We are 
vitally interested in assessing the health and health education com- 
ponents of life in the Titusville community. We are also interested 
in assessing the learning skills and educational opportunities that 
these important citizens have, and we hope that over the next year 
or 2 years some dramatic results will come out of this project 

I doubt that you could find a better example of the uniting ot 
service and research than our university's effort to interact effec- 
tively with the city. We clearly feel that this university is one with 
this city, and the Titusville project is illustrative of that spirit and 
that concrete commitment. . 

In addition, I draw your attention to what is now known as the 
Oxmoor project, located south-roughly southwest-of where ^ we 
are now. The city of Birmingham is working closely with the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Birmingham to develop a research park that 
will include everything from high tech research, both private 
sector and public sector, to educational activities. One of the most 
fascinating components of this will be the Oxmoor Education 
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Center, which will hopefully be a landmark development of collabo- 
rative efforts between a city and a university. This will not be a 
laboratory school, nor will it be an experimental school. It will be 
something that has never been accomplished, we feel, anywhere in 
the United States. It will be a neighborhood school developed in a 
research park jointly by a university and a city, where the family 
homes are connected through high technology with the school. This 
may well set a pattern for development of one component of public 
K through 12 education in the United States. We are not more 
than 2 years away from seeing that project as a reality. 

Surrounding that school will be a neighborhood and research of- 
fices, research park, where we hope to make a major addition to 
the economy of the city relative, attracting new businesses and 
uniting these science and economic components. UAB and the rest 
of the economic elements of Birmingham are moving rapidly 
toward developing an economy that has a broad base, a broad eco- 
nomic base and high tech base, and the Oxmoor project should 
move that effort along dramatically. 

UAB also is working closely with the city of Birmingham in the 
development of a civil rights museum. Obviously a very important 
element in the history of this city is the civil rights movement, and 
the UAB Center for Urban Affairs has played a leadership role in 
the development of this museum. I understand that we are about 
l'/a years out from the completion of that project, that is, the 
actual appearance of a civil rights museum on our landscape. But 
we are delighted to have played a leadership role there. 

Also the Center for Urban Affairs at UAB is working in a very 
committed way to increase leadership and networking abilities 
within neighborhoods in the city of Birmingham through some of 
the CDBG money that was referred to earlier. We have had a 
project going on in West End and this really is designed to develop 
more community leaders, to help community leaders look at every- 
thing from planning to education possibilities. If you get a chance 
to take a look at West End, I think you will find the progress 
there, in terms of the individuals understanding their communities 
more effectively, really moving forward. 

Obviously, UAB is well known in the field of science education, 
and you will see in our commitment to the urban scene a unique 
blending of science and urban, if you will, through extramural 
funding that is truly of national significance, if not international 
significance. The funding derives from agencies such as the Nation- 
al Science Foundation, the National Institutes for Health as well as 
private foundations such as the Coca Cola Foundation. UAB has 
worked closely with the Birmingham city schools and the Jefferson 
County schools to provide seminars in the summer as well as 
during the regular academic year for both teachers of science and 
students — K through 12 students — of science. I can give you more 
details on this later if you would like. 

Dr. Terry Hickey is in the room, and he has been very instru- 
mental in development of many of these projects. We are delighted 
to have inner city students as well as kids who are not in the inner 
city, but part of the metropolitan Birmingham area, on our campus 
throughout the year also in the summer learning new skills in sci- 
ence and science education. 
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In addition, there are several faculty initiatives that show the re- 
lationship between the city and the university, which I think are 
ve£ kSbrtent. Members of our sociology faculty, particularly Doc- 
tor Ferm Richey, Mark LaGory, and Kevin Fitzpatnck, who have 
done major nationally recopized research and service ^ area 
of homelessness— you may have seen this written up in USAloaay 
and oThefplaces-Iwith very little financial support. These ^holar* 
working with students, some of whom are students from the metro- 
politan Birmingham area, did path-breaking research on what is 
the homeless person, what type of person becomes homeless and 
what are the possible solutions to homelessness m Amenca^We are 
quite proud ofthese scholars. It shows you the relationship that 
can exist between an urban university faculty and the social fabric 
of a city. Social issues that face modern America are really part oi 
the laboratory that the urban university faculty member works 

Wi A^^ eff |1weymentioned, recently we received the news that 
Doctor Sharon and Craig Ramey, our new directors of the Civiten 
International Research Center,, were awarded * n J8 million grant 
from Health and Human Services to evaluate the 32 sites ot the 
Head Start Program. We are delighted that that award came here 
and feel that these faculty who came to Birmingham from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill several years > ago wiH ^pro- 
vide national leadership, in this case not just for Head Start activi- 
ties in Birmingham, but for the Head Start activities all across 



Along other lines, over the past 2 years the University of Ala- 
bama at Birmingham has implemented some new minors, a^demic 
minors— that is. academic programs— in environmental studies. 
ThereVa minor in environmental studies in natural sciences and 
mathematics, one in civil engineering, and one in social scie ncea In 
each case, the environmental studies programs include a compo- 
nent for the urban scene. Please remember that a large portion of 
the students who come to UAB are from the metropolitan Birming- 
ham area, and through such programs they have an opportunity to 
study ways in which they can improve the environment from 
which they come, and with their education they will ultimately go 
back and solve problems in the society. 

We have within the university some very strong ^'""'"E 
iatrics and gerontology. Many of our faculty are funded through 
U S Government grafting agencies as well as private foundations 
to develop new research, teaching, and service activities in the gen- 
eral field of growing old. There is a strong urban dimension to this 
because, of course, over the next 30 to 40 vears, large ^rtions of 
urban America will be filled with people who are over 65 And I we 
are proud of the fact that we are recognized by these funding agen- 
cies to do this research. , „ . ■ . 

The University of Alabama at Birmingham, finally, is in the 
procSs of pfannfng a project which I thinl the U.S. Congress will 
be vitally interested in. Through the Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion which is a combination of faculty from the arts and sciences 
^ well as from the School of Education and from the Medical 
Center, we are planning a program to train teachers, both in-serv- 
ice and preservice teachers, for work in the urban scene. The city 
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of Birmingham School System under the leadership of Dr. Cleve- 
land Hammc is has been cooperating — more than cooperating, has 
been playing a major leadership role in developing this project. 
And hopefully in toe next year, we will be in a position to offer 
both short courses for current teachers as well as a track for people 
who would be public school teachers, to make them more attuned 
to the dynamics of city life and to have a broader vision the 
future of the city. Whether we are talking about a person that 
teaches at the third grade level or a person who teaches at the 9th 
or the 12th grade levels, because more and more Americans live in 
urban areas, public school teachers need to have a more sophisti- 
cated understanding of urban life. This urban teacher project could 
provide a model for the rest of the United States. 

I will be happy to respond to any questions. And, of course, at 
the table with me are individuals who can address other aspects of 
what we are doing. 

Chairman Ebwieich. OK, thank you, Dr. McWilliams. We will 
hold our questions until we have statements from all the panelists. 

We will now hear from Dr. Roozen, vice president for research 
and university affairs. Dr. Roozen, thank you. 

STATEMENT OF DR. KENNETH ROOZEN, VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
RESEARCH AND UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS, UNIVERSITY OF ALA- 
BAMA AT BIRMINGHAM 

Dr. Roozen. Congressmen and distinguished guests and col- 
leagues, it is an honor and a pleasure to appear before you today. I, 
for one, want to thank you for your willingness to get our perspec- 
tive on the role of urban universities in attacking some of the criti- 
cal issues that confront our society. 

As you have already heard, UAB itself is a huge economic force. 
Our $750 million a year budget creates an overall economic impact 
in this city of greater than $1.5 billion. 

The focal point of my remarks, however, will be on the less tradi- 
tional role of urban universities; that is, the role of urban universi- 
ties in new business development. I believe it is critical that we 
focus on this matter today for two important reasons. First, legisla- 
tive and national leaders, as well as the Bush administration, have 
repeatedly emphasized the need for a better trained work force, a 
stronger research infrastructure, financial and regulatory policies 
which favor investment in new technology, and although there are 
others, an environment which facilitates the movement of new dis- 
coveries and inventions quickly and effectively from the laboratory 
to the marketplace. 

At the root of these expressed needs, of course, is the fact that 
our leadership in innovation and technology is diminishing and we 
are therefore slipping in today's increasingly competitive global 
economy. 

The second important reason to examine this issue follows from 
the first. It is because this country is becoming more and more 
urban and many, if not all, of our urban areas are in serious need 
of assistance and new sources of jobs and revenue. Thus, any com- 
prehensive national economic development program must include 
the cities. The cities are where the people are, both young and old, 
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who need enhanced vocational and professional preparation and 
jobs. Cities are generally the financial centers and therefore the 
home of individuals and corporations with the potential to make fi- 
nancial investments in high tech research and development. Cities 
are generally the location of relevant industry; that is, the locus of 
companies which actually carry out such research and development 
activities. 

And last, cities are also the home of the majority of m^or re- 
search universities in this country. Of the approximately $8.5 bil- 
lion in Federal R&D funds that were awarded in 1989, greater than 
60 percent went to the top 50 research universities. Thirty of the 
top 50 research universities are located in urban environments and 
therefore urban universities are well positioned to interact daily 
with the necessary private sector elements, both business and fi- 
nancial that can result in expanded economic development. 

The main point I wish to make in mv remarks today, gentlemen, 
is that the urban universities as described earlier, are positioned to 
assist this country both with respect to technology and internation- 
al competitiveness, as well as with improving the quality of life for 
all Americans. 

Of historical interest to me is the fact that urban universities are 
positioned to address contemporary problems and issues in a 
manner similar to those universities that became land grant insti- 
tutions in the 1860's when Congress saw fit to pass the Moral Act 
in 1862 and later in 1887 the Hatch Act which created agriculture 
research stations. I might point out that the agricultural research 
stations, to this day, still receive hundreds of millions of Federal 
dollars annually. 

You have already heard something about UAB's activities to ad- 
dress educational, health, and social issues in the urban environ- 
ment. Let me focus specifically on several of our activities which 
are directly related to economic development. 

UAB has created a special foundation. The foundation is charged 
with responsibility to identify, evaluate and, in appropriate circum- 
stances, protect and market university-based technology. UAB re- 
ceives just over $100 million a year in extramural support. Ap- 
proximately $10 million of this money is direct work for individuals 
in the private sector. The other $90 million comes from the Federal 
Government and is the source of approximately 50 to 100 inven- 
tions and discoveries per year. Some 25 to 50 percent of these in- 
ventions and discoveries will be protected and about half of these 
will ultimately be licensed. 

In the past 4 years, UAB has entered into more than 60 license 
agreements with companies in the private sector, 13 of these in- 
volve local companies and in fact, in several cases, provide the 
entire basis for the creation of those companies. Such licenses, of 
course, have translated into jobs, investment and taxes in this com- 
munity and elsewhere in the country. In the past year, for exam- 
ple, more than $5 million has been invested in local companies 
which are the direct result of university technology. Although 
many of our licensees are embryonic and not yet selling products, 
knowing our royalty income and knowing our royalty rates, we can 
estimate that somewhere in the neighborhood of $25-$30 million in 
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sales are occurring somewhere in this country as a result of tech- 
nology developed recently at UAB. 

We therefore believe, as most universities, that there is more val- 
uable technology which can be found, and we need better mecha- 
nisms to identify and move closer to application. 

When a university or any other inventor has new technology or 
innovative ideas, there is an alternative to licensing to existing in- 
dustry, and that is to start a new company. Starting a new compa- 
ny is a demanding task. It requires not only technology but other 
expertise and elements including investment, business plan, man- 
agement, marketing, and so forth, certainly a tortuous journey for 
a university faculty member. Thus we, as others, have created an 
incubator facility. This facility was built primarily with borrowed 
funds, it contains laboratory and office space, provides low rental 
rates and business assistance to entrepreneurs and startup compa- 
nies. During the past 5 years, our incubator, which is approximate- 
ly 35,000 square feet, has been the starting point for 27 companies. 
Approximately one-third of these are from university technology, 
two-thirds from entrepreneurs outside the university. Six compa- 
nies have graduated, which now employ approximately 100 employ- 
ees and the dozen tenants in the current incubator facility employ 
105. 

We have done an economic impact assessment of those new com- 
panies and based on operating budgets in 1991 of approximately 
$10 million, the overall economic impact of these new companies in 
the Birmingham community will exceed $35 million. 

Let me point out that there is a second incubator in the Birming- 
ham community. Our incubator focuses primarily on high tech 
businesses. The other incubator, which is cosponsored by the city of 
Birmingham, has been the home of 17 new company starts, which 
are primarily focused in the service and distribution industries. 

On the basis of these local experiences, mainly showing that 
UAB technology is of interest to the private sector and can result 
in commercial application, and second that Birmingham can be a 
fertile ground for new business starts, we are now discussing with 
the city of Birmingham, as you have already heard, the establish- 
ment of a research park. The research park would include expand- 
ed and incubator-like facilities with staff to assist entrepreneurs as 
well as small buildings for those companies that have reached a 
point where they require individual identity. 

We are also discussing with community leaders the formation of 
a venture capital fund to provide investments in early stage compa- 
nies. Why? Because traditional venture capitalists are at this point 
in time making later stage investments and we have observed that 
one of the most critical steps in the development of new technology 
and new business in our community is the lack of access to early 
stage venture capital. This probably would not be the case in Cali- 
fornia or Massachusetts, but for all practical purposes elsewhere in 
the country, I think the situation is the same. 

Let me quickly close then with a strong recommendation that 
future banking, finance, and urban affairs legislation recognize the 
potential of urban universities to assist in economic development 
as well as the solution of educational and social problems. I would 
ask that you further recognize universities throughout the United 
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States like UAB are facing more and more difficult fiscal problems. 
In the face of such problems, it is difficult to be involved in any- 
thing other than our primary purpose, education. And therefore, it 
is essential that we find supplementary support if we are going to 
continue our involvement in community as well as economic devel- 
opment programs. , _ . . 

Legislation which assists universities directly through financial 
support or legislation which encourages others, through matching 
funds or tax credits, to support the involvement of urban universi- 
ties in enhancing the development and movement of the technology 
to the private sector will create new jobs, new taxes, and pay hand- 
some dividends. 

How might such funds be spent? 

To support the development of applied research centers that are 
consistent with regional needs. In the case or Birmingham, this 
might be in biotechnology, biomedical device manufacturing, mate- 
rials, and telecommunications. . 

To support programs that result in the identification of new tech- 
nology, both within and without the university, its appropriate 
business evaluation, intellectual property protection and market- 

m fSinds which would assist in site planning, site selection, plan- 
ning and the early development of research park and incubator- 
liks fiicili^ics 

Legislation to encourage higher risk early stage investment 
would also be welcome. 

And finally, programs which increase interactions between uni- 
versities and the private sector. 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak on behalf of the role ot 
urban universities in economic development. 

Chairman Erdheich. Thank you very much, Dr. Roozen, that was 
cxccltent 

Next we will hear from my college classmate, Mike Dobbins. 
Mike, welcome, appreciate you being here as director of the De- 
partment of Urban Planning. You may proceed as you wish with 
your oral statement. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL DOBBINS, DIRECTOR OF URBAN 
PLANNING, CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

Mr. Dobbins. Thank you, Congressman. I am very happy to have 
the opportunity to address the subcommittee and to testify on 
behalf of the city and the planning program that we have been de- 
veloping. ... . ... , 

One of the great values of a hearing like this is it is, I think, the 
opportunity for all of us to hear each other. I deal with each of 
these folks on particular projects, but to hear it all at once is very 
valuable and it is a way of better understanding what we are doing 
and synthesizing our efforts. So the very holding of it, I think is 

Partnership, which is what I am going to be really talking about 
this morning, has been the cornerstone of Mayor Arnngton s phi- 
losophy and strategy for administering city business, now into his 
fourth term. We have a motto down at City Hall that hangs out 
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over the city council chambers that says "The people are the city". 
And in the end, what works in the city is decided by the people 
where it is happening; the communities, the schools, the work 
force, businesses, places of employment, the cultural facilities, and 
then the city as a whole. These processes intrinsically call for part- 



Weha ve built partnerships at all levels for a wide range of pur- 
poses over this length of time that the mayor has been in office 
and even before. With neighborhoods we have partnerships that 
have resulted in what has become a national model for grassroots 
citizen participation. With businesses, we have had a wide range of 
projects where we have mutual interests that are served by part- 
nership relationships. With merchants, we have formed partner- 
ships to revitalize older commercial areas as well as parts of down- 
town and in fact the downtown as a whole, We have worked with 
industry and labor on a very active current strategy which I was 
happy to hear Dr. Sibley mention as well as others, to reindustria- 
lize the city, to recapture some of the jobs that we lost in steel. We 
have actually gained back about 10,000 of the 20,000 that we lost 
over the last 12 years. And also with the universities — I am going 
to get into that a little bit later in more detail. 

And the other area of partnership that is vital to us is perform- 
ing and maintaining partnership with other organs of local and 
State government as well as the Federal Government, different 
agencies in the Federal Government. 

We continue to seek these partnerships even with those who 
resist for whatever reason trying to find common cause. And the 
reason we do this is because we have found that sharing is really 
the key to our survival in the city. Finding the overlap— and this is 
a vital part of our process— we have found that where we can get 
people to the table, that we are bound to find something we can 
agree on, or somewhere where our interests and our concerns over- 
lap. This provides the kernel for building solutions and finding 
ways where each of the partners in the partnership can make their 
own particular contribution toward making things better instead of 
worse. We are dedicated to this approach in the city of Birming- 
ham. 

The need, the quest for this partnership has reached a new ur- 

fency over the last several years because of what we see as the 
'ederal abandonment of cities over this past 10 or so years. The 
abandonment is not just in funding and program withdrawals that 
we have all experienced, but is also philosophical, I think. 

As I see it, the politics of majority rule have begun to negatively 
affect cities— and I share Ken's definition of cities as metropolitan, 
and I appreciate that because I think that is important. The poli- 
tics of msuority rule are reflecting that the urban vote, the inner 
city urban vote, has lost its power both in numbers and I think in 
campaign financing potential. What does this mean and what are 
we doing about it? 

In the political climate of these times, I think it means that divi- 
siveness, polarisation, probably born of parochial interests vying 
for a place in the sun of the favored majority, is what is happening. 
There is an undercurrent of division, splitting groups whose broad- 
er common interests ought to, but do not seem to, override their 
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narrow in-fighting instincts. We have to do things about this, we 
have to respond to this sort of drift that is tending to constantly 
fragment us in the metropolitan area. And we are doing that. 

We seem to lack, at the Federal level, an ideology for the whole 
people. But I think an ideology that we do share with the universi- 
ties, certainly one that we have charged ourselves with, is to look 
for solutions that address the whole population of our city. And the 
mayor has been very active in soliciting and eliciting and making 
himself available to metropolitan sharing as well. . 

Partnership is a vital tactic in trying to overcome the dmsive- 
ness and polarization that we experience in this metro area. I 
think we are actually better off than most metro areas around the 
country in this respect, as I travel around. 

And, of course, as a planner, I have to develop premises and sce- 
narios on which to base how to look forward 10 years from now, 20 
years from now, and come up with policy recommendations to the 
mayor and council and community at large on which to develop 
plans and programs. Some of the premises on which I have based 
our more optimistic scenarios are running countercurrent to the 
current drift, present drift, of Federal policy. One of the things 
that other speakers have mentioned that I think is really vital, is 
that cities really are and always have been, a place for everybody: 
rich, poor, black, white, old, young, whatever groups Cities, when 
they are functioning properly are the common ground, they are the 
place where people come together to carry on business, live, recre- 
ate and share with each other, come to understand each other. 

The fragmentation and disintegration that I have mentioned is 
something that I reject as a premise to looking forward to the next 
10 or 15 or 20 years. Rather, the city is an integral part of the 
metro area, and on behalf of the city we really must, for our sur- 
vival, seek cooperative, inclusive and unifying approaches to solv- 
ing problems that defy parochial division. To try to overcome the 
resistance to sharing, resistance to partnership, I speak from time 
to time to groups about the idea of change. Change constantly is 
occurring and you really have two choices in dealing with change. 
You either can resist it and try to make things go back or to re- 
strain things, or you can positively embrace it and look for the po- 
sitives that are unifying out of change. Because if there is a con- 
stant in the planning process, it is change. Planners are people 
who have made a lot of mistakes in the past and probably are 
making a lot of mistakes now and will in the future, but they are 
constantly grappling with change; what is it going to be, what is it 
likely to be like, and what kinds of things can we do now to begin 
to positively embrace change. . _. 

And for me, it is not thinkable 10 years from now m Birming- 
ham or the Birmingham metro area or the State or other cities to 
premise our planning on the idea that we are going to be more di- 
vided racially, age, rich and poor. Rather, we have to find ways to 
come together. - 

So back to partnerships, it is absolutely vital that we form these 
partnerships. We have to do that in order to carry on the continu- 
ous process of building and rebuilding the urban fabric as a mosaic 
of inclusiveness, tolerance, and enrichment of the quality of life for 
all our people. 
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The university and city relationship has got to be a strong one, 
and I think there are a couple of things that we share- One is that 
we really do function for the whole population. There are other pa- 
rochial interests that have special interest agendas which are not 
really concerned about the whole population, but the university is 
and city government is. 

That strong leg of sharing that we hold together, I think, is a 
basis on which we can forge future partnerships and we have 
talked about some in the past. I think it is very timely for the Con- 
gress — and I really appreciate your leadership to advance this con- 
cept of hooking up the university and the city. It seems to me that 
the counterpart to the land grant university and rural and agricul- 
tural interests ought to be a relationship between city and urban 
universities. 

With that, I would like to mention some of the areas in which 
the city is working closely and directly with universities, particu- 
larly UAB, which is not only the largest employer in the city but 
also the State, and which we are very, very pleased is located in 
the city center of Birmingham. Lots of the urban universities that 
Ken mentioned, of the 30 to 50 that are getting the large grants, 
are in urban areas, but they are not necessarily committed to the 
city center. And it is very important for our city government that 
the university has made and expanded on and continues to enrich 
its commitment to participate with us in rebuilding the city center. 
In fact, Dr. McCallum chaired the coordinating committee to devel- 
op the new city center master plan, played a very active leadership 
role, and was very dynamic in determining what kinds of emphases 
we should be placing to keep the city center strong. He will be pre- 
senting that to the city council tomorrow morning as the city coun- 
cil considers adopting the new city center master plan. 

There are several specific things that the university has hooked 
up with us on in promoting the city center master plan. There was 
mention made of the Health Services Foundation but another area 
that the university and the city share that is vitally important to 
making the city center strong and putting it in the position to le- 
verage the kind of private and institutional investments that will 
keep the city center strong, is upgrading the quality of the streets 
and transportation. The university has presently under construc- 
tion the university Boulevard projec f , which is to beautify the en- 
trance to the university from 1-65 ah the way across to Red Moun- 
tain Expressway. That work is under construction with support 
from the citv. The university has supported the city in the develop- 
ment of 20th Street south from Birmingham Green to Five Points 
South. Some of that work is under construction now, as witnessed 
by the sidewalk under construction in front of the Health Services 
Foundation headquarters. 

Congressman Erdreich asked where some more fruitful avenues 
might be for investing Federal funds to support urban university 
activities. One candidate in that regard particularly that the city 
and Dr. McCallum and the university share is the enhancement of 
transit as a method of connecting the civic center, which in our 
city is at the north end of town, of the city center, with Five Points 
South, which is our entertainment area to the south, with the uni- 
versity sort of in the middle of that. 
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We also have in this partnership looking for transit solutions the 
Alabama Power Co, I think there is a very fruitful opportunity to 
look for research or development, programming funds that could 
work with our Birmingham/Jefferson Transit Authority, city o! 
Birmingham, UAB in the city center planning process. That is one 

flr Another area that is currently going on with the university that 
some mention has been made to, which does have linkage between 
community development block grant funding, is the Woodlawn and 
West End neighborhood community revitalization programs with 
the Center for Urban Affairs at the university. The city has com- 
mitted community development block grant funds over the last d 
or 4 years to support entire neighborhoods in their ability to 
produce, maintain, and rehabilitate housing as well as some oi the 
other vitol anchors of these older communities. One, in fact that is 
again on the city council agenda tomorrow that is really galvanized 
by the city and the University Center for Urban Affairs is the 
West End part of Birmingham and the specific action that will be 
taken is the declaration of an urban renewal area that will allow a 
neighborhood based development corporation to do housing devel- 
opment activity in the West End part of Birmingham. 

Other things that the university has done continuously for sever- 
al years is carrying on business satisfaction surveys where we tmd 
out what businesses in Birmingham are finding that works and 
what does not work, trying to use the vehicle of the university s re- 
search capability to help guide us into making decisions that make 
business easier, pleasanter, or less a bureaucracy than it might De 

otherwise • » 
Data sharing is something we have done with UAB for years and 
continue to do. Census and all the data that flow therefrom. The 
university has traditionally helped training— I mentioned earlier 
the citizen participation program that the city has developed. The 
university has helped us in many ways with that, not the least of 
which has been to train neighborhood leaders. Every 2 years we 
have elections of officers for all our neighborhoods and you cannot 
live in Birmingham without being a neighborhood. And these train- 
ing sessions for new officers and old officers have often been con- 
ducted by staff of the Center for Urban Affairs in conjunction with 
city staff And that is very important. , 

The midtown area of Birmingham, which is the area between the 
university and the corporate and banking core of the city along 
20th Street is another one that we are finding partnership ways to 
share in- The city has supported the development of an essentially 
private initiative to build new housing, which is right downtown in 
between the downtown core of the city and the university. That is 
under construction now too with the full support of the university 
and I think there are more avenues in developing residential sup- 
port for the city center that we are continuing to explore with the 

Un The re Oxmoor area has been mentioned and I really will not go 
into that in any more detail. I think it is a subject in and of itselt. 
but it is an extremely exciting event which I will just summarize 
by saying that 5 years ago if people said we were going to do some- 
thing in Oxmoor. they said "Oxmoor, what is that? That is out at 
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the end of nowhere, nothing is going to happen there/' Whereas 
now, Oxmoor, even in the minds of the community at large, has de- 
veloped a certain magic and presence as a place where a new 
urban development urban growth, and opportunity is really un- 
folding as we speak. 

I would mention a couple of other things. It is not just UAB, al- 
though I do not know that I can say that in this room, that we co- 
operate with. Samford University has become the home of the 
vendor for the city's and soon to be the county's and BellSouth's 
and the power company's geographic based information system. We 
are beginning to see linkages and unifying the fact the university, 
UAB, has also adopted that same system for keeping track of all of 
its geographic based information. 

Samford is also the home for the Public Affairs Research Council 
of Alabama, which is a research group that is working with an- 
other university, Birmingham Southern, and the city to explore 
this cooperation with local government theme that I was talking 
about earlier — how can we find things where our fellow local gov- 
ernments and county governments can identify problems that need 
solving and develop solutions to them. Birmingham Southern also 
is involved with us to some extent in market research and survey- 
ing activity. 

Auburn University, the last couple of years, has moved an out- 
post of their Architecture Department, set up a center for architec- 
ture and urban design which is right in the core of the city. It has 
worked with the city to elaborate the architectural, urban design, 
and planning aspects of various projects that are either thought 
about or proposed to the city. And that is a new one in the last 
couple of years, but a very promising opportunity for partnership. 

Miles College, we have sort of shared, particularly with the law 
school. Some of the city judges and attorneys teach, and city staff 
have gone through that law school very successfully, and at least 
one passed the bar the first time. One of the people that used to 
work in my department managed to do that and continues to sup- 
port Miles Law through faculty support activities. 

Ken is passing me a note, or Tennant is, that Jefferson State also 
is involved with adult literacy and encouraging college attendance. 
In fact, Jeff State, Lawson State, and Bessemer Tech have been 
talking together about coming up with training the technicians 
that will be needed to fuel the economy and the industry that we 
anticipate happening in Oxmoor, as Ken's dynamism begins to 
produce the kind of development that we think is going to happen 
out there. It is very exciting. 

Let me mention— Congressman Erdreich mentioned some things 
about where funds might go. I think that there is a great opportu- 
nity for environmental funding for some of our common issues in 
this, and I think it is a university and city common charge. Mayor 
Arlington has taken the initiative in the last year or so to try to 
get the other local governments to look at our Cahaba River, which 
is the water source for the city as «vell as a unique environmental 
asset for the region. That work is going on, there has been at least 
a tentative commitment on the part of all of the other jurisdictions, 
county and city, to support finding some kind of common set of reg- 
ulations and agreements that we can use to apply to development 
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that would occur in the Cahaba watershed. That is an area that 
could be greatly supported by some injection of research type 
funds. Frankly, we are winging it now, we are trying to sort of 
back into a set of solutions that would— that we think we can agree 
on that would make things better, but it is a long way from solu- 

k^There are a number of other environmental issues that could 
lend themselves to Federal support. The EPA has required storm 
water management plans from all jurisdictions throughout the 
country with no concomitant public, Federal support to help us de- 
velop those. Our first stage in that is due in November, the second 
stage a year from November. And this is another area that is very 
sensitive and could lend itself to some cross-disciplinary approaches 
instead of just taking care of how much water runs down hill, how 
it interfaces with environmental concerns. And there are a number 
of others in the environmental arena that I think could benefit. 

The economic development links, I think Ken covered those very 
well. I support those 100 percent. . 

I mentioned briefly transportation. I think one of the things that 
Mayor Arrington has been trying to do is to take those places 
where the most people travel in this city, like the entrances oft the 
interstates, or the most heavily trafficked streets, and make them 
attractive, make them look like front doors, like a place you would 
want to come to instead of back doors and back alleys which is the 
way they look in most cities around the country, and st'U do here 
more than they should. Federal funds in fact can be made available 
for beautification, but they typically are not. There is a great re- 
sistance in the community of highway builders to the idea that get- 
ting off the interstate should be every bit as and maybe even more 
attractive than traveling along it. We think that is a very impor- 
tant place for initiative. 

I mentioned the transit initiative. We need to have a transit ap- 
proach to solving our transportation problems in this community. 1 
had a conversation just 2 o* 3 weeks ago with our State highway 
director, and for the first time I heard that there was really a seri- 
ous thought that U.S. 280, which we are most familiar with, maybe 
will not be solved as a transportation problem without a serious 
transit component. That is an area that needs Federal support in 
order to achieve. .... 

And the last thing I wanted to mention is that the housing ; initia- 
tives that are beginning to come out of the Home Program through 
HUD and community building activities that the Center for Urban 
Affairs has been involved with, always need more funding. These 
are the areas of greatest need and least resource. And any area, 
from the rang.- of research into new technologies, into regulatory 
approaches that suppott housing initiatives, to building local en- 
tirely community based organizations to produce and develop hous- 
ing. All of the above are, I think, areas that should be explored for 
further Federal funding. I have not mentioned education because it 
is coming up, m , , 

Chairman Erdreich. All right, Mike. Thank you very much. 
That was a very good run-down of what is going on from the city 
with the UAB. And as you probably know, the Urban University 
Grant Program indeed encourages a consortium of schools. It wants 
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to marry up a large university with smaller schools in the commu- 
nity. That is one of the concepts — to maximize resources again, and 
put everybody together that we can. 

Dr. Hammonds, we appreciate you coming. I know your schedule 
was tight this morning* You have heard some of what has gone 
before you, it has been a good session, but again we appreciate you 
being here, of course, as Superintendent of Schools of the city of 
Birmingham and the involvement of the school system with UAB, 
and so we are glad to hear you and the floor is yours for a few mo- 
ments. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF DR. CLEVELAND HAMMONDS, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

Dr. Hammonds. Thank you, Congressman. Last week, I attended 
a meeting of the large city school superintendents. The people in 
that room represented 25 percent of all the students in this country 
and we were lamenting about the kind of understanding that we 
felt perhaps was lacking in the present administration and the fact 
there is such a great reservoir and great potential in all of these 
students as far as developing the work force of the future. 

And it is with that in mind that I approach my few comments 
this morning, because it is the urban universities combining with 
the urban school systems that can search and explore and find new 
and effective ways of developing this great reservoir of talent that 
we will need in the future. 

We know that health is one of the m*yor problems that young 
people face in the great urban centers and Birmingham is no dif- 
ferent. UAB and the Birmingham schools, as I am sure you have 
already heard, have started the Titusville project, that has empha- 
sized health, using the school as the center but radiating out into 
the community looking at the total community and how it might 
impact on their youngsters' opportunity for a productive future. 

We all know that we need leadership in the urban schools, so the 
BellSouth Foundation sent $250,000 as a challenge grant that UAB, 
combined with the school system, is trying to develop more effec- 
tive way of identifying potential principals and then developing 
their skills so they can be effective leaders in the urban setting. We 
are starting that this fall. 

In every instance where we have had a problem, the university 
has stepped forward and combined with us to seek solutions. I 
think that potential exists throughout this country and I think 
that it should be explored to its fullest, I am sure you heard about 
the school in Oxmoor Valley that the city, the university, and the 
school system combined together to come up with a state-of-the-art 
plan for developing a school in that area to attract and hold citi- 
zens there. That will be an exciting adventure for us and we are 
looking forward to it. 

We need to prepare teachers for urban teaching and we are pres- 
ently exploring with the university sources of revenue and income 
where we can put together a program that will be on the cutting 
edge of developing professional people to work in this setting. 

Any improvement of the neighborhoods, whether we are talking 
about streets — any infrastructure improvement improves the 
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schools because that is the quality of life that those youngsters are 
exposed to, that is the kind of stimulant that they will have that 
wiWherbe an asset or may be a drag on their developing their 
potential so that they can be productive citizens. 

So I would encourage any kind of incentives that will assist and 
aid these kind of partnerships. And I know that I am preaching to 
the choir when I say to you that the cities are the new frontier, the 
sourS of great resourced, and the source of our future work force. 

SaTr^r*EBDREiCH. Thank you very much, Dr. Hammonds and 
thank you all. I thought your comments were excellent and will 
make a body of material that 1 certainly will peruse further and I 
think my colleagues in Congress will. 

Tennant, did you have a comment before we open a tew ques- 

11 D? ? McWiluams. Congressman Erdreich, I would just like to 
follow up on a theme that Superintendent Hammonds concluded 

^Recently we have seen in American film some movies which 
depict both the reality and the romance of the American fronUer 
in the period roughly 1850 to 1890. You may know I am a histori- 
an historians always get "struck" about things-and I just got 
struck, and I would like to comment for just a moment on the city 
frontier 

"/who MBit before you-^and there are many others all across 
America who work in the urban scene every d ^ re J^ I I 1 mu ^ 
excited by the frontier of the American city. There possibly are 
some Americans who are frightened by this frontier, but remember 
that the frontier of the city that is sometimes perceived as prob- 
lematic, is not nearly so problematic as the frontier of the Amen- 
can West in the 1880**s and 1890's. , 

We made some errors in moving through that frontier: we made 
some errors regarding the indigenous populations, we made some 
errors regarding the environment. Certainly we wiU do -our best 
never to make such errors again m American Me. ^ JJJ 
also an energy and an excitement that really propelled this society 
forward as it moved through that 

you in the U.S. Congress, and other leaders m Washington, to 
think of the city the way Dr. Hammonds just defined it, as a fron- 
tier. There is energy. There are resources, ^cu\&r\yYmman re- 
sources there that, when acted upon are at least as dramatic if not 
more dramatic, than someone crossing the Mississippi River or put- 
ting a foot on the Moon. . - _„ 4 

And this is in no way to suggest that the space movement is not 
sienificant It is just that there may be a child in the sixth grade in 
SR Sod who has the mind to take the ^pace movement 
on to its next generation but unless that talent has a chance to be 
acted upon, that innovation in life might not occur - 

The second point. There are elements, very significant groups in 
American education today that have been working on the city as ia 
frontier in a highly productive way. I draw your attention to the 
Urban Affafrs Association, which you will hear from in a moment; 
and the Urban 13, a group of urban universities that have been 
working long, hard, and effectively with very little funds to im- 
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prove the quality of life for all Americans, particularly urban citi- 
zens; and the Urban Affairs Division of the National Association of 
State Universities and Land Grant Colleges under the excellent 
leadership of Mr. Nevin Brown. These groups and others have a lot 
of knowledge within them. And as we consider ways of providing 
more resources to draw on the talents of the city as the frontier, I 
hope that the people that have been associated with the Urban Af- 
fairs Association, Urban 13 and the Urban Affairs Division of the 
National Association of Urban Universities and Land Grant Col- 
leges will be called upon for impact because that talent is there. 

Chairman Erdreich. I like your comments, Tennant, and I would 
say I agree with you. Part of what I have had my subcommittee, in 
its small part, focus on is looking at our urban communities, our 
cities — not just this hearing but we have held hearings on afford- 
able housing, community development enhancement and looking at 
what really has to be a cross-disciplinary effort. And what we are 
doing here, the synergism I hope we can achieve from universities 
as a major part of our urban communities in being a better part- 
ner. They are already — the story I am hearing here, UAB is an ex- 
cellent partner— but universities across America being strong part- 
ners for enhancing our communities is something we need to do 
more toward. And I know my colleague Claude Harris shares — in 
fact we were talking, just whispering a second ago f that if there is 
one thing that should be at the highest of our agenda in 1991 and 
1992 is the plight of our cities, which our urban communities too 
often I think in the last decade have been underfunded and over- 
looked or a lack of funds necessary and a lack of commitment. We 
do need more of that. 

Let me just ask you one — I have about 100 questions for you guys 
and our tune is going to get away from us— just one example, and 
you may have mentioned it, Tennant, when you started out talking 
about a homeless study, which struck me as obviously a problem 
that is across America, an area that the university obviously got 
involved in. How was that initiated and what reaction to that 
re^rt or what utilization of that report by the governmental offi- 
cials took place, just in a capsule? 

Dr. McWiluams. The initiative came from several individual fac- 
ulty; in this case, they happened to be sociologists. It could have 
come from other groups, but sociology is part'cularly well suited as 
a discipline for studying issues of homelessness. It came from three 
faculty who saw the urban life around them as not only a possibili- 
ty for a scholarly study, but more important, a scholarly study that 
had direct, immediate application to improving the quality of life 
in the city. In this case, these were three urban sociologists, indi- 
viduals trained to observe and analyze the urban scene. 

They concluded that the stereotype of the homeless person was 
false, that there were many people out there in the world of home- 
lessness who are drop-outs from the middle and upper middle class, 
and that all sorts of intervention projects could work for these indi- 
viduals as well as those who are from lew fortunate socioeconomic 
backgrounds. The study was reported on in several national schol- 
arly forums and it was also reported upon in the newspaper, USA 
Today. 
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There are no significant funds available to act on the conclusions 
that they found7fn other words, they understood the problem and 
the city of Birmingham cooperated in a major way with their 
study. These people were doing studies all night every night in the 
middle of winter, and they found compassion on the part of city of- 
ficials working very closely with the university faculty, but to my 
knowledge there are no adequate funds available to act on the con- 
clusions that they found. 

Chairman Erdreich. OK. Mike, I wonder because the emergency 
fund that the McKinney Act which we passed several years ago 
provides emergency shelter, food, medical. This may be beyond 
that. 

Dr. McWilliams. That is so— that is so. 

Mr. Dobbins. I might just comment briefly that one of the things 
that that study gave us — what we try to do in city government is to 
find something that works and build on that to try to make things 
better instead of worse. When we succeed in doing that, at the end 
of the week, we have had a great week. 

One of the things that study got into was the development— and 
1 think we have been very successful in the level and degree and 
breadth of community support for dealing with homelessness in 
this city. Dr. Michaels at Cooper-Green Hospital has been a very 
strong leader, there are a lot of other very strong leaders. Elise 
Penfield who is out at Birmingham Southern College runs an orga- 
nization called PATH, which is Partnership Assistance to the 
Homeless. We have a comprehensive homelessness assistance pro- 
gram. The McKinney Act funds have been jointly managed 
through the Community Development Department of the city, the 
housing authority, and in fact have been very effective in at least 
stabilizing and moderating the— what was looking to be a rampant 
homelessness situation. Abo, we have gotten a lot of outside grant 
support, particularly to the health care aspects of the homelessness 
program, in addition to the McKinney Act funds. ... 

But the point I wanted to make is that we cannot deal with these 
problems without a constant circle of unifying the theory of it and 
the practice of it and letting those two arms inform each other in a 
dynamic and consistent way. In fact, it might be a good idea for 
Ferris to get back in touch— I think he has been in touch with us 
all along. , . , , 

I think that, like a lot of cities, we have got lots of problems. 
This is one area I cannot say we have solved, but I do think that 
the McKinney Act funding has been vital in at least mitigating 
some of its worst aspects. 

Chairman Erdreich. Dr. Hammonds, there was a mention earli- 
er of training for urban teachers. Is that something that is going on 
now between UAB and your school system? 

Dr. Hammonds. We have a number of cooperative efforts. What 
we are trying to develop now is a new program that will look at 
the experience that successful urban teachers have and see if there 
is something we can transport into the academic scene and then 
prepare people to be more effective before they reach the class- 
room. So the answer to the question is no, we do not have it m 
practice yet. but we are writing proposals to try to implement that. 
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Chairman Erdreich. I have got some additional questions, but I 
am hogging the show here. Congressman Harris, do you have any 
questions? I may have a couple more after you have a round. 

Mr. Harris. A couple of things. Dr. Roozen, you mentioned some 
legislation — and I was writing a note and I did not get it all— en- 
couraging I think high risk investment. Could you tell us a little 
more about that? This is certainly one of the things that 1 am in- 
terested in also and your ideas. 

Dr. Roozen. The principal point I was trying to make is that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find early stage seed money. The 
reason for this is, of course, the high risk. And the private venture 
capital pendulum tends to swing back and forth, and it will move 
toward making later stage investments, things that are less risky, 
more secure, and then will realize it is running out of investments 
to make because they did not invest in early stage and then the 
pendulum will swing back, so it goes back and forth. 

1 think, although a number of colleagues of mine would disagree, 
we have substantive amounts of money for basic research in this 
country. We could always use more and I suspect we could do a 
little more with it. The difficulty is moving something from the 
basic research observation to the point where it is of interest to 
venture capital people. Now the SBIR Programs, the Federal SBIR 
Programs, are focused on trying to bridge that gap but they are not 
as well funded as they might be. They do not allow a majority of 
funds to go to the universities during phase one. And so I think 
with some tinkering, that would be facilitated, 

I think tax credits and other mechanisms that encourage invest- 
ment might be useful in this regard and not force direct subsidy of 
these programs. A number of States which have tried to put in 
place these early stage seed funds have used that mechanism in 
order to encourage investment and have been quite successful. But 
to my knowledge, that has not been done at the Federal level And, 
of course, as you know better than I, over the years there has been 
a tinkering with the tax credit for R&D carried out by major corpo- 
rations, and that, of course, has an impact on the extent to which 
they invest in their own R&D or the R&D that is carried out in 
universities and ultimately leads to new products in their compa- 
ny. 

Mr. Harris. I had the opportunity to visit the city of Chicago and 
see some things that they were doing. Mike, do not know whether 
you have had a chance to look at some of the things that they have 
worked on in blighted areas there within the city. Of course, they 
are very supportive of enterprise zones and this was one way that 
they had— I was very impressed with what they had done. And in 
some areas where a lot of businesses had closed and whatever fund- 
ing they could put together to encourage the plants to open and 
they had some bright shiny new faces in some areas that had just 
stood in disrepair for some time. 

Mr. Dobbins. We have been in touch with Chicago. In fact, one of 
the private sector initiatives in Chicago, a good friend of mine has 
been running that for some time. 

One thing 1 did not mention about Birmingham is that the State 
does have an enterprise zone program and Birmingham does have 
a 10,000 acre area set aside for the State enterprise zone, which 
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has been actually quite active and has been an important part of 
the mayor's ^industrialization strategy. We have had about 25 to 
80 businesses take advantage of the rather minor tax rebel, that lo- 
cating or expanding in an enterprise zone in the city of Birming- 
ham can afford, but still that is part of an overall picture that 1 

think has been very important. . 

And the revitalization programs that you have seen in Chicago 
are— we have had some good intercommunication with Chicago 
folks and other cities, and we have 22 separate revitalization dis- 
tricts in the city of Birmingham, some of them, Five Points South 
being one of the early ones that did terrific, came from being about 
a third vacant 10 years ago to a real center for the metropolitan 
area. Others are not doing so well partly because as the VWPgf 
developed, the Federal support funding for it just fell off the cliff, it 
really did. We built all that on CDBG funds and revenue sharing 
funds that have since been essentially withdrawn for those kinds of 

PU l3r >S HARRis. I could not help but agree with you more that, as 
has been mentioned, certainly the pride of the cities and inner 
cities has got to be an issue that comes to the forefront, along with 
some other issues that 1 can think of, as being very important. And 
hopefully we are going to see some addressing by both parties in 
our upcoming Presidential campaign. I trunk that is going to be a 
very s£iificant issue and it needs to be. We are seeing initiatives 
all around the world, but we need to see initiatives at home too in 
that we have people that need help. 

Mr. Dobbins. One of the disturbing demographics m the upcom- 
ing campaigns is that the suburban areas actually now somewhat, 
really considerably, overshadow the inner city areas in terms of 
voting strength. And that is one of the reasons that the mayor has 
been so intent on trying to build metropolitan relationships, so we 
can get the metro areas to think of themselves as cities instead ol 
citi es vcrsvis fliifaixrbs 

Mr. Harris. Well, 1 know the Oxmoor Program is something that 
we are all proud of, and I might just mention to you that I was 
born and raised in a big place called Shannon, AL, which is right 
there by Oxmoor, and that when we used to drive to town, we 
would come through there and I can remember a time when about 
the only thing you could see was a fellow growing some turnip 
greens. Of course, you do not see any turnip greens laying out 
there any more. But it has certainly been an exciting thing to 

W You know, we talk about this partnership, and as I said, I am 
very excited about the concept and we can only look at the Pro- 
gram that I mentioned that happened in Tuscaloosa in 1984 where 
the university got involved with General Motors and saved a plant 
down there. And you say well what can we point to, and here was 
an industry that put $7 million a year into the economy, 200 jobs, 
good jobs, jobs with benefits. But they had to come up with almost 
half a million dollars in savings to keep that plant in operation. 
And in 8 months time, the task force that involved the »»werjity, 
that involved General Motors, that involved the United Auto 
Workers, they had achieved that. And as part of the contract that 
was entered into, the university was getting $750,000 a year in 
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scholarships from General Motors. So there are all kinds of bene- 
fits that can come out of this partnership, and I think that we have 
got to work to forge more partnerships and draw on the expertise 
that we have at our universities like UAB, University of Alabama 
at Tuscaloosa and others that you have mentioned. 

I am excited and I just look forward to working with Congress- 
man Erdreich and other people as we really develop and pursue 
this. 

Chairman Erdreich. Thank you, Congressman Harris, and thank 
you, panelists. 

Thank you all for coming, I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Dobbins. We will take the whole $8 million, Congressman. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Erdreich. Right. 

We will welcome the third panel if they would assemble. Thank 
you, gentlemen, for being with us and I appreciate your patience in 
wrapping up the session. 

Jim Harrison, president of the Association of Urban Universities; 
James Sankovitz, vice president for government affairs, Marquette; 
and Charles Ruch, provost and VP for government affairs at Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University. 

Thank you all for being here. Your written statements, without 
objection, are made a part of our record, as you know. We will go 
forward with James Sankovitz of Marquette. Again, thank you for 
being here and if you, in the interest of time, would orally con- 
dense and rapidly tell us wH< I think also is a similar story that 
Marquette has that UAB has, we would appreciate hearing from 
you. Go ahead please. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES SANKOVITZ, VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS. MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Sankovitz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and also Congress- 
man Harris. 

Being a member of a third panel, it is always prudent to antici- 
pate that what you were going to say has been said and resaid and 
tailored previously. So I will let the written testimony stand as con- 
text for a few other comments that I would like to say in very 
rapid fashion. The written testimony is written in the context of 
the Higher Education Act, now in the process of reauthorization, as 
you know. But I would like to speak more directly to some of the 
things that affect the nature and the jurisdiction of your subcom- 
mittee. 

I would like to submit for the record as an addition to my writ- 
ten testimony, a letter from our mayor, who supports what is 
called the Marquette plan for revitalization, crime intervention, 
and community redevelopment. 

Chairman Erdreich. Without objection, it will be part of our 
record, 

Mr. Sankovitz. Marquette University is an urban institution. 
People have different definitions for urban. One s urban is not nec- 
essarily another's urban. We are located on the edge of downtown 
Milwaukee. We are part of a neighborhood of 90 square city blocks. 
We have commerce and freeways on two borders and we have on 
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most of the other two borders decaying, deteriorating, largely resi- 
dential areas. The ramshackled homes and old apartment buildings 
stand cheek-to-jowl with the Marquette University campus. 

Marquette University is called the General Motors anchor of the 
neighborhood. I do not know if Congressman Harris would like this 
as a reference since he has referred to General Motors several 
times, but after seeing the profit and loss statement from General 
Motors 2 weeks ago, I would prefer that we were known as General 
Electric or something like that. 

We are about one-sixth the size and operating budget of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Birmingham. To paraphrase the famous 
Dartmouth College case, we are small, but there are those of us 
who love it dearly. 

Our conditions were much affected in recent years because we 
have had five students killed in very tragic circumstances; two by 
gunfire, one by knifing, one by an outrageous hit and run, and one 
by a thoroughly outrageous arsonist attack. But that comes with 
part of our location. There are 28 Jesuit colleges and universities in 
the country. Most of them are like pigeons; they flock to the down- 
town. That is where we are and that is what we live with. 

But we live with what we think is a warped sense of priorities in 
this country, and we are really delighted to have this opportunity 
to promote urban institutions of higher education. 

There are two massive undertakings in the city of Milwaukee. 
One expends more than $2 billion for sewers; another expends $116 
million for a new jail. Both are growth industries. We would hope 
that higher education, particularly urban higher education, would 
receive that kind of attention and be considered that important to 
our civilization and our citizens. 

Mr. Dobbins, in his comments — I think his was the only testimo- 
ny on this topic— touched on a different kind of collaboration, that 
between institutions. While we consider ourselves fine campuses, 
we can justifiably be criticized for not talking to each other a great 
deal. We use an example of what we think is, at least in a sense in 
Milwaukee, a picture of the future. In the Surface Transportation 
Act there is a sizable allocation of funds for light rail in Milwau- 
kee. We are not at the cutting edge, we are trying to catch up. The 
mayor calls it the brain train. The brain train in Milwaukee is 
being planned to link the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, 
which is in the far eastern edge of the city on the lake, then run 
the light rail through downtown and past the Milwaukee Technical 
College and the Milwaukee School of Engineering, then past the 
Marquette University campus and then out to the county grounds 
to the Medical College of Wisconsin. Now why do we call this the 
brain train— well that is the mayor's label. We like it for one 
reason. We realize that no matter how much money and how much 
ambition we have, we will never be able to bring a uniformly high 
quality of academic program across all disciplines. And if there is a 
neighboring institution that is good in one spot and another one 
that is good in a different discipline, and a third that is equally 
good in yet another field, if there can be a reasonably good way to 
transport people back and forth and we can figure out how to cross 
transfer credits and learn to live with institutions that are in the 
same industry, and if light rail can do that, that is a wonderful 
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thing for the future that will avoid the kinds of duplications and 
overbudget expenditures that none of us can handle. 

We have the same thing of a collaborative sense that holds prom- 
ise for Milwaukee in a field in which there is a great deal of mys- 
tique. Biomedical engineering, biostatistics, biomathematics, bio- 
physics. There are at least six nationally and internationally 
known enterprises in Milwaukee, but all operating quite independ- 
ently of each other. Thus, the overarching umbrella and central 
collaborative effort is missing. That sort of effort now to bring 
those together, to make them work together and to conserve funds 
in the future by reducing duplication, is now a project underway. 

We think that this subcommittee can do a couple of things— at 
least a couple of things. It has housing as part of its jurisdiction. 
You can incite people to think about how neighborhoods are to be 
restored in in-fQl and redevelopment renewal rather than the cut 
and slash approaches of the first urban renewal projects of the 
1950*8 and the 1960*8. Anything that you can do on this topic with 
your policy research would be excellent. 

Second, we hope to turn our neighborhood with the help of many 
partners, essentially through a tax incremental financing district. 
That gets a little dicey when you have a tax exempt entity involved 
because what we try to do in a tax incremental financing district is 
raise valuation generally across the board, and as you raise the 
tide, all boats go up. Unfortunately when a tax exempt entity is 
linked to a taxable, some people take a suspicious view of it and 
say you are raising the value, so you raise the taxes and the taxes 
then pay for the infrastructure that benefits you. It is a difficult 
thing to explain and I think additional policy research on the part 
of your subcommittee could help us defend that approach to rede- 
velopment. 

And finally my last comment. Urban institutions and urban edu- 
cation could use either a good swift kick in the pants or a shot in 
the arm equal to Sputnik. You will remember when Sputnik went 
up in the late 1950 s, our citizens stared at it and asked what does 
it mean to us. What it meant is we had lost our edge and we had to 
hustle to catch up. And hustle we did and a lot of it was through 
education, and a lot of that in urban located institutions that had 
the ability and the desire to do a good job. If you and your col- 
leagues can come up with a Sputnik rally cry for urban education, 
we would be very grateful. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Erdreich. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Ruch, I think we are going to take you second, representing 
VCU. Tell us your story. Again, your written statement is part of 
the record and we appreciate you being here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr, Sankovitz can be found in the 
appendix.] 

STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES RUCH, PROVOST AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT FOR GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS, VIRGINIA COMMON- 
WEALTH UNIVERSITY 

Dn Ruch. Thank you, Congressman. I am delighted to be here 
this morning to speak broadly in favor of the reauthorization of the 
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Higher Education Act, which you have been instrumental in sup- 
porting and specifically to the matters before us. 

like my colleague, I am very aware of being at the end of the 
railroad train. There is not too much that will be new, so I will 
focus my comments most directly on one proposition and several 
examples that your subcommittee might view m terms of addition- 
al Federal initiatives. , 

My proposition is simply that I believe to a large extent the 
future of American cities is inextricably tied to the future of the 
urban university. Anything that can be done to strengthen this 
partnership, everyone benefits. Through the interactions of the uni- 
versity and its surrounding urban communities, real life problems 
are identified, solutions are found, the quality of urban life en- 
hanced and urban populations are educated to form the work lorce 
and the citizenry of the 21st century. That is my major proposition 
to you. Let me provide you with several examples from the Kich- 

m WrSm 1 <cS^nonwealth University is a large urban university. 
It has two campuses and they hold up the anchors of the downtown 
Richmond area. In many ways, we are very much like the Univer- 
sity of Alabama at Birmingham in our configuration. 

We have several new initiatives which I would lute to bring to 
your attention to demonstrate the critical role that the urban uni- 
versities are playing in cities but also to suggest additional avenues 
for Federal initiative. . _ . 

We have entered into a joint agreement with the city of Kicn- 
mond for the maintenance of a park. That in and of itself does not 
sound particularly important. But the park is adjacent to the 
campus, was deteriorating and was not the source of great enjoy- 
ment for either the citizenry or the university. Opportunities for 
universities and cities to enhance the aesthetic quality ot the 
neighborhoods through such a program as an urban environmental 
enhancement initiative would serve to assist these kinds of activi- 
ties which provide opportunities for students and th* citizenry 

Second, our foundation is examining a way to develop what we 
call a "community assistance" program. We are searching for ways 
to find financial incentives to improve and enhance the neighbor- 
hoods adjacent to the VCU campuses. As my colleagues before me, 
anything that can be done to strengthen housing initiatives for the 
inner city will benefit urban universities and our cities alike. Hous- 
ing is one of our critical issues as we try to reinvite citizens to 
return and live in the center city. 

Third, we have a community service associates program, which 
permits faculty to move out and spend time in a variety of commu- 
nity projects. The enactment and continued reauthorization of the 
Urban Grant University Act will strengthen that activity. We in 
fact are spending time in all kinds of activities; working with the 
Urban League, working with public schools, working with the city 
budget office, working with a local fire museum on public relations 
activity. What is important is as our faculty get off campus and 
become involved in the life of the city; they are enriched, their 
scholarship is strengthened, their instruction is richer while at the 
same time providing direct service to the city. 
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We have used our recreation and athletic facilities as an un- 
abashed way to invite urban young people to visit our campus. We 
have a variety of initiatives in this regard and we welcome other 
ways to bring urban youngsters on campus where we engage in 
athletic activities and also needed academic enrichment activities. 

Our two most vexsome and yet potentially successful activities 
have to do with (1) our initiative to the State/Federal/business and 
university task force to address the longstanding conditions of a 
four-block area somewhat adjacent to our campus which has frank- 
ly become a combat zone. We have tried to mobilize all sorts of sup- 
port and funding, first to deal with the issues of alcoholic and drug 
abuse in the area, but also to begin to find ways in which we can 
5r P -» ™ neighborhood plan for itself and redevelop its urban 
thrust. We believe there must be more exciting and profitable ways 
for an area adjacent to a university campus to profit from and to 
enhance their economic development than through these abuses 
Consequently, we are exploring the use of urban block grant funds 
and any other available incentive programs— public or private— 
that we can use to develop a plan for the area and then to help it 
redevelop its own economic initiatives. 

Finally, we, like other universities are interested in research 
park activities. We have an incubator program and we have just 
completed a combined study with city and official business leaders 
to explore the development of a biotech research facility adjacent 
to our medical center. 

Opportunities, as you have heard earlier, for venture capital and 
for early stage funding for research and development activities 
would enhance that activity. 

I believe the Richmond story is indicative of many urban univer- 
sities across the country, Mr. Chairman. Urban universities are vi- 
tally involved in the life of their cities. Any initiatives from your 
subcommittee that can further strengthen the urban environment, 
urban housing, transportation, as well as direct support for individ- 
uals to take higher education, will enhance urban universities and 
interactively enhance the quality of life in the cities. 

I thank you for the opportunity. 

Chairman Erdreich. OK, thank you, Dr. Ruch, I appreciate your 
comments. 

Last, we hear from Jim Hanison who is president of the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities. Mr. Harrison, thank you also for being 
m rS? en e and you ean S° forth with y° ur or£ " statement, 
dix ] Prepared 8tat * ment of Dr. Ruch can be found in the appen- 

STATEMENT OF JIM HARRISON, PRESIDENT. ASSOCIATION OF 

URBAN UNIVERSITIES 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Harris. 

Very recently your colleague Bill Ford of Michigan, the chair- 
man of the Postsecondary Education Subcommittee of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee finished 44 days of hearings and heard 
447 witnesses on the Higher Education Act. As I had this morning, 
I had the honor of being the last of the 447. I made a comment 
about being the last dog to be hung and the member of the commit- 
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tee who was presiding at that late stage of the day made another 
remark, a metaphor about how cows jump over fences and the 
whole thing got out of hand. 

But anyway, like today, we were hearing from people, a long line 
of people who had a lot of very concrete evidence to bring to vou. 
And that is why I asked my colleagues here if I could come on last, 
because I cannot enlighten you, the people attending this hearing, 
about what Birmingham needs from its urban university or indeed 
what its urban university can do for Birmingham. The people here 
know that better than almost anyone in Washington, with the pos- 
sible exception of you. . . 

The people in Marquette know better what their urban universi- 
ty and their city need from each other than anyone m Washington, 
and the people in Richmond and the people in Boston and ban 
Francisco and New York and all of the other several hundred 
American cities with urban universities and urban colleges in their 

m And that is central to title XI of the Higher Education Act, the 
Urban Grant University Act about to be renumbered as title 1 A. 
The concept of that title, the central concept, has been that deci- 
sions about what the universities and cities will do for each other— 
and those three words are important— that central decision is 
going to be made on a local basis by local people who know what 
the local problems are and know what local solutions can be 

br TShearing brings to mind the words of the great baseball poet, 
Yogi Berra, who said something about this "reminding him of deja 
vu all over again." 

The last time 1 was in Birmingham to talk about urban grant 
was in 1978. The president of the University of Alabama at Bir- 
mingham came to his own campus and testified about this legisla- 
tion. Mayor David Vann came. A city councilman named Arlington 
came and testified. People came from the business community, 
from the UAB faculty, a vice president of another great neighbor- 
ing urban university named Georgia State, Ed Hughes, came and 
testified. And a Jefferson County Commissioner by the name ot 
Erdreich came and testified. And he made the same point more 
briefly than I am making it this morning. He talked concretely. 
Mr. Erdreich, I have your testimony here, I think the last printed 
copy of those 15-year-old remarks. 

Chairman Erdreich. I have got one in my office. 

Mr. Harrison. There are two. Nobody can borrow this. 

You talked concretely about how Birmingham and UAB had co- 
operated with Cooper Green Hospital on health problems. You 
talked concretely about how Birmingham, UAB, and Jefferson 
County had collaborated on developing a ment system tor the 
county and for the cities in it. You did not talk about the broad 
principles of city town-gown relationships. You talked about very 
concrete things m a very concrete environment. 

You did one other thing, sir, and I want it on the record. You 
stuck with it. You have come to Congress and you have been sup- 
portive of title XI throughout its long life and it has been a long 
life This will be the third time it will be authorized— it is about to 
be reauthorized. I think the deal is a done deal, the two Houses 
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have arrived at virtually identical versions. They will go to confer- 
ence over it, but it is not going to take a lot of trouble to work out 
those differences. The Appropriations Committees of both Houses 
have seen the light with a little prodding from ycu and Bill Ford 
and Tom Sawyer of Ohio, a former mayor, and Mark Hatfield of 
Oregon who has a wonderful urban university in his State— and 
they have put some money at the disposal of the urban grant idea. 
And so I think it is about to get started as a Federal program. 

But title XI has been encouraging urban universities for years, 
the 10 years it has been on the statute books, to do what you have 
heard about this morning. 

I am asked why is this subcommittee holding this hearing. After 
all, the jurisdiction over title XI is with the Education and Labor 
Committee. Well, I think it is a great idea for this subcommittee to 
look at this because cross-jurisdictional interests make a very im- 
portant point about the Urban Grant Act. The act itself was devel- 
oped by a bunch of universities and colleges. The urban universi- 
ties and colleges developed the urban grant idea because they 
thought it would help them in their relationships with the cities — 
and it will. 

The cities have taken up on it and have encouraged the concept 
because it will help the cities. But more importantly, the cities, like 
their universities, are simply instruments of a larger society, and 
the Urban Grant Act, if it is going to be (a) successful, and (b) 
much more important, if it is going to be worth the taxpayers' dol- 
lars, it is going to have to serve that larger society. And I think the 
greater degree to which committees of the Congress can look at 
this and ask, "hew do we bring our jurisdictions, how do we bring 
^a 8 , 1 *? 8 °^ ex P ertise to the service of the cities and their universi- 
ties? , the more this idea is going to work. 

The Urban Grant Act is a very modest but important symbol of 
something that has always characterized this country at its best. I 
do not think we have lost sight of it today. The need for what we 
do as a society, what we do through our agencies of social regula- 
tion and social change, those are our governments and our schools, 
have to be broader than either the governments or the schools. 

If the people are to take their own money and invest it in their 
own schools and colleges and universities, they have to have in 
mind the well-being of those colleges and universities— more than 
the well-being of the colleges and universities — even more than the 
education of their children. The investment is most worthwhile 
when it works for the benefit of the whole society. UAB's constitu- 
ency is not only its faculty, its students, their families, and the city 
in which they live, but the businesses and working people of that 
city and those who do business in and with all of the above. And by 
the time you finish those chains of connection, you are talking 
about the whole society. 

The Urban Grant Act will not significantly enrich any given uni- 
versity, it will not enrich the States. But it will make life a little 
better, it will bring the capabilities and the riches of two kinds of 
institutions to work jointly on problems in which they are both 
looking now from opposite ends — from different ends at least. 

So form ve me for not being specific about what UAB can do for 
Birmingham. As I say, you know those answers much better than I 
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do. Let me say once more that the equivalents in city after city, of 
the Ben Erdreich who testified 13 years ago here on what UAB 
could do for Birmingham, have a tight hold at the right end of the 
stick. You specifieJ the specific things a specific university was 
doing for a specific city. That is the basic concept of the Urban 

°?suffiest it would be a very useful investment of public dollars, 
legislative energies, and intellectual capital, to keep exploring 

th & letme fiS3i by saying thank you, Mr. Chairman, for keeping 
our shoulders to that wheel. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Harrison can be found in the ap- 

^Chalrman Erdreich, Thank you very much, Mr. Harrison for 

vour kind words. I would add that my colleague, Claude Harris, 

joined with me in the letter when we urged the current conference 

committee to come forward with some actual dollars. 

Mr. Harrison Indeed. And they di J. 

Chairman Erdreich. And they did. 

Mr. Harrison. You told them to do it and they did it. 

Chairman Erdreich. I wish I had such direct control over Bill 
Natcher and other conferees. , ■ „ , 

But you know, the very reason we are holding this hearing and 
why I wanted my subcommittee and the larger full committee the 
Banking Committee, which has urban affairs m^^JSSL 
on this issue is what you touched on. I do not think communities 
can be compartmentalized, nor can Congress-should Congress. 
And my intent is to use this hearing as a means to explore, as you 
phrase this, cross-jurisdictional interests, and I think there should 
be. And I am hopeful that we can look at some of the propams 
that are under the purview of the Banking Commit^ without 
taking away from anything directly from the cities LUUU block 
grant, but maybe build in some incentives or some other means 01 
encouraging university/community joint partnerships. 1 think that 
is the way we should be going with the multiplicity of jnta 
whether they are governmental-local, governmental-local/ federal, 
Federal/State, and then State/local/Federal and university and go 
around the barn of all the different entities that I think all have a 
common goal to enhance the communities in various ways, but use 
existing resources that we have. m . . 

Mr. Harrison. Let me add one thought, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Erdreich. Yes. sir. »u Q A an ~>; 0 

Mr Harrison. You have extended an invitation to the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities and to the urban university community 
generally to come and tell you what your m}*™™^™*™.™ 
this cause. We are going to express our gratitude for your invita- 
tion with a lobbyist^ typical gratitude. We are going to come and 
tell you what you can do for us. [Laughter.] 

You will hear from us. 

Chairman Erdreich. We look forward to that. 

Congressman Harris, anything in closing, or any questions or 

comments? , • 

Mr. Harris. No, I just want to congratulate you again, Mr. 
Chairman, on having this hearing. I am not on the committee with 
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Ben, I serve on the Energy and Commerce Committee, but I think 
that it is important that we have as much interest expressed from 
as many different committees as we can, because when we get on 
the floor it does not matter what committee you are on, it is just a 
game with numbers. And we want to have the numbers to cany 
forward. As I have said, this is certainly an exciting thing and con- 
cept, and I can't think of sometimes a more unused source of infor- 
mation and resources than our universities. So that we cannot only 
get the expertise out, is one— I certainly do not want to say that 
you are in an ivory tower, but some of the columnists have talked 
about coming down from the ivory tower— but wherever we come 
from, that we get it out so that we can use it in the community and 
to keep jobs in place. I cannot emphasize any more the importance 
of that. We saw it firsthand in our community in Tuscaloosa where 
a factory was saved. So I think it is a great utilization, not only of 
the expertise that you have, but it is a good way that pays a return 
many times on the taxpayers' dollars. 

I commend you for your testimony and when you are in Wash- 
ington, I know you will come to see us, but I invite you to come see 
me too. Thank you. 

Chairman Erdreich. I want to say that VCU and Marquette's 
story, coupled with UAB's story, which I knew some of, but I would 
add I guess what Mike Dobbins mentioned, that just getting every- 
body in that story to share at once, then you get a better feel of the 
entirety of it. That was very helpful to me and I suspect to the pan- 
elists themselves. But I would conclude and say that I do not think 
UAB and Marquette and VCU s story is unique, that urban univer- 
sities, indeed all the urban universities are very much involved in 
their communities, some maybe more so than others, but I think 
all to a very great extent. And I think we can build on what we 
have heard today to try to enhance that involvement for the bene- 
fit of all our communities. 

Thank you very much for your testimony and we will adjourn 
this hearing. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:19 a.nu the hearing was adjourned.) 
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STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN BEN ERDREICH 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON POLICY RESEARCH AND INSURANCE 

HEARING ON THE ROLE OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES 
IN ECONOMIC AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

October 2&, 1991 

I have called this hearing today to consider the role of *rban universities m 
economic and community development, and to call armnoon to re mponant work taking 
p} a ^ here in the City of Birmingham and throughout the country with partnerships 
between urban universities and their respective communities, it is very appropriate that we 
hold this hearing on the campus of the University of Alabama at Birmingham, because as 
an urban university. L AB has demonstrated a willingness and ability to help moke its 
surrounding community a better piace to live and work in 

In *V78. as a member of the Jefferson County G*nmt*sion. 1 testified on this 
campus before the Congressional education committer in support of the Urban Grant 
University Program Today, as a Member of Congress and chairman of the House Banking 
Committee's policy research subcommittee. I am happy to once again support this program 
and to help secure funding for these grants that i hope the City of Birmingham and the 
University of Alabama at Birmingham will be able to take advantage of 

Earlier this month, 1 called on members of the House Appropriations Committee, 
together with 15 House Colleagues, to fund the Urban Grant Umvcrsiry Program for the 
first nme since its enactment This program and its funding wilt help support the very 
work that universities uke UAB are now undertaking I am happy to report that during the 
current conference deliberations, the House and Senate nave agreed to include $8 million 
for the grant program, and f hope we can all work to support the program on the House 
floor when the final bill comes up for a vote 
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Today, w* will hear testimony from representatives of me City and the Unrvexwry 
about the projects taking place here in our great crry. They include economic development 
activities such aa the spomorahip of a small business incubator and a research part, and 
community support web as the adoption of neighborhoods to address social and health 
related problems, and the development of affordable housing. We can all he proud of 
these accomplishments; they represent a new force in community and economic 
development - one thai needs to be encouraged The partnership here in Birmingham 
between the University and the City of Birmingham highlights the valuable work that urban 
universities and their communities can accomplish 

Nationwide, other urban universities are also engaged in similar work, including 
Marquette University in Milwaukee and Virginia Commonwealth University in Richmond 
This work has been aided by the valuable support of the Association of Urban Universities 
the National Association of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges, and individual 
schools like UAB. 

I also hope to learn from our witnesses today other forms of incentives, in addition 
to the Urban Grant University Program, that the Federal Government could be providing 
ciry-univemty partnerships. Specifically, as chairman of the Policy Research Subcommittee 
of the House Banking Committee, I hope to oeterrmne what programs under our 
jurisdiction relating to housing and community development could be utilized to further the 
important work of these partnerships. 
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1L indeed, is my pleasure to welcome you. Congressman Erdreich, and the 
members of your staff, to The University of Alabama at Birmingham. I bring speaal 
Actings from President Charles McCallum. He deeply regret that » P™«» 
SnSment prevents him from attending. I know that I speak for UAR .the pegteof 
Kraaingbam and many others when I say that this focus upon the issues of ^J^*^^ 
urtTEtion represents a critical development for our country. It my hope that 
Searing ith* of a new wave of interest^tbin melted Congre^ a 
wave of interest which will result in urban issues having an appropriately high priority 

Society ■""« into the post-cold war era. As the Congress knows we£ 
C tt ^ranTSersities have been and will continue to be a great boon to our society. 
Now we need an urban university emphasis. 

A kev contextual point for these hearings comes from history. Cities and 
universkii emerged as complimentary institutions some 700 years ago. The University 
oTS «Sd i the uSversityTf Heidelberg are but two examples. Today the relationship 
between urban development and higher education is even more important. Times have 
Swd. People live predominantly in cities. Our populauon swells daily. Our 
eSmy istied inextricably to others in the world. All people in our society have a 
right to political and economic opportunity and access to education. 

These changes in society make for both a complicated and exciting future in 
education. One positive way we are responding to this complexity is through coopers- 
Start tfJ SSfitf Private and public educational resources through urban univers.- 
tiel In attempting to achieve better housing, education, transportation, economic 
SmnSg and environmental solutions, the urban setting can focus a myriad of people to 
u^avaUable talents on a problem. The advent of high technology for manufacturing, 
transportation, communication and education helps make this pooling an even more 
effective experience. 
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Let me gh* you an example. The UAB community has bees asked by the 
community of Titusviile, which is on the outskirts of Birmingham, to assist with the 
schools. One might think this would just involve our School of Education helping 
teachers to be better equipped for the teaching process, assisting with special reeling 
programs and so forth. That is a part of the approach, but we are undertaking a more 
holistic procedure for helping the Titusviile schools. A broad part of our UAB family is 
involved in working with the Htusvillc community. Our Optometry School has gone in 
to do vision checks. They have found that 20% of the children had difficulty seeing the 
blackboard. Our Dental School has become involved by helping with dental checkups, 
a procedure most of the children had never had. Study is currently underway to see 
how we can help with prenatal care, and thought is being given to classes on parenting 
Special counseling help is available for children expressing anger and hostility and 
havmg a tendency for violence. As you can see, our help crosses a broad spectrum of 
disciplines at the university. I must point out that the community must invite us to help, 
we then work together to find solutions to the problem-. It is an exciting program 
This is one prime example of education and the community working together Another 
is the Ovitan International Research Center with its emphasis on learning disabilities. 
UAB ts a major research university with research expenditures that place us in the top 
35 universities nationally. Yet you End here a group of caring scholar who can help 
people because of our combined talents and our urban setting 

The city and the university represent a critical mass of educational uplift for the 
economic development of all people. In this critical mass one finds the modern strategy 
of combining and collaborating. Our society must adopt this approach for the twenty- 
first century. ' 

Certainly we believe that The University of Alabama at Birmingham exemplifies 
this way of the future. We are delighted to have joining us in testimony representatives 
from Virginia Commonwealth University, Marquette University and others who likewise 
are in a position to delineate what urban universities can accomplish for society with 
appropriate congressional attention. 

No domestic priority is greater than the cities, for in the urban existence one 
finds the pressing issues of the twenty-first century. All urban universities must be 
ready for the future. We are delighted to have you back in your home town to discuss 
these vital developments. 

Given these general remarks. Congressman Erdreich, I will be happy to answer 
questions and then refer you to my colleagues and others who are present for discussion 
of this important topic 
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Mr. Oisirman, member* of the Subcommittee, I have to begin my 

SJStknony by piag Urtring ihc immortal worn* of Yogi Bern "It tocta to me Ufa fc&vja all nw 
agam," 

Thirteen yean and seven month* ago, or March 23rd. 1978, I attended a 
hearing in this city, during whkh Representative Wflliam D. Ford and Birmingham's own 
Congressman, the Hon, John Buchanan, took testimony on HR 732ft, a bill to enact a 
Urban Grant University Program. Their forum was the Subcommittee on PoaUecondary 
Education of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

The hearing took piece, Ukc today'* hearing, at the University of Alabama 
in Binning! wm. In the Nursing School Building Auditorium. The first witness wsa Dr. 
Bfchardaon Hu\ the then-President of UAR Hw successor has testified before you 
today. In both awes, we heard an exciting description of how a great urban university 
can and has put its res ou r c e s at the service of a great city and its people. 

In 197ft, Dr. Hill's testimony was followed by that of Ma Odessa Woolfolk, 
then an instructor in urban studies and director of public service at UAB. I see and hear 
Ms. WooJfoik again today. 

Local Government and community groups were heard from, too. The then 
Mayor of Birmingham, Mr David Vann, Mr. Richard Arrington, then a member of the 
Birmingham City Council, and Executive Director of the Alabama Center for Higher 
Education, Mr. Louis Willie, Executive Vice-President of the Booker T. Washington 
Insurance Company-aD testified in support of pending legislation, 

2 
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Tfcat tegialaiion wraud make available, on a competitive appbcatioo fatal, null 
Friend grant* to enable urban universities to wort; together with their dty and county 
pwt r w nentt to bring the rkhes of the unhreratty, the reaourcee of ita libraries and 
laboratories, the knowledge and experience of ita faculty, the enthusiasm of Ha atudeota, 
to bear on problems identified as high priority by local government 

We had witnesses from out-of-state; from great urban universities in other eiiiea, 
where there were problems different from the problems faced by Birmmghanv Vfce- 
Praatdent Edmund Hughes of Georgia State University in Atlanta came in I97S, at Vice- 
President Jim SaneovHt comes today from Marquette University m Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

And there were lobbyists present from inside the famous, or infamous, 
Washington BeHway-me, both times. In 197a however, they had the good sense to keep 
me off the program so you could hear testimony on this legislation from those from 
whom and to whom H means the most~-thr people of Bfrnungham and the people of 
Birmingham's great urban university. 

Finalty, Mr, Chairman, I have neglected to mention one witness who appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Poatsecondary Education in 1978. He put flesh on the bones 
of HR 7S28 by describing In vivid detail how UAB worked doady with Jefferson County 
to create an Office of Senior Citisen Activities; how UABs School of Nursing and Ha 
great medical center have worked with Cooper Green Hospital; how the UAB Center for 
Urban Affairs helped develop fair housing workshops for city and county officials, and 
how UAB was uuTixed in the implementation of Jefferson County's merit system 

S 
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That witness was Ben Erdreich, member of the Jefferson County Commission. 

Commiwkmer Erdeich's testimony was Important becasue h was concrete. It was 
specific to the time and the place and the institutions involved. I can talk about the 
general principles underling the Urban Grant idea. Ben Erdreich and his successor* in 
Jefferson County cm uOk shout what is Deeded faun tfxrtr urhan univmicy in ibetr urban realiry 

The 197* testimony was important, too, because it began a process that has 

persisted The Presidents of UAB and the other urban universities have not forgotten 

tbetr promise to work with theff cities The Mtyoa snd County I jsccutivr* of mis place and places like « 
scrras ifte nation have persisted tn their commitment 

Bill K*ii snd John Buchanan did not forget what tnry btard here in March of 1978. 
They went back to Washington, and two years later, as port of the Higher Education 
Amendment* of 1980, there appeared on the statute books what » known as Title XI of 
the Higher Education Act-providing for the very sort of Federal investment in town- 
flown reiaoonvmp* that these witnesses had been talking about. 

And County Commissioner Erdreich didn*t forget, either. Title XI became law in 
and a couole of months later narrowly escaped elimination at the suggestion of the 
new Administration of Ronald Reagan. It has been struggling ever since to remain on 
the statute books and to gain minimal funding. And the County Commissioner, having 
become a Member of the Congress, and a member of iu Committee in Urban AflaJra, 
has remembered what he said that March day in Birmingham, and has supported its re- 
enactment and its funding every rtep of the way. 
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I am proud to be able to report to you today that with the iioticeabie help of the 
Congressman from Birmingham, because of the example of the City of Birmingham and 
the County of Jefferson, spurred by the example of the University of Alabama at 
Birmingham, and other urban universities, from Birmingham to Marquette to New ?or* 
and Boston, to Atlanta and New Orleans, to Houston and Denver and San Frandsco and 
Minneapolis, and Portland, Oregon, the urban university movement is a growing one, but 
onrh more significantly, the university- City Hatl-CoMy Court House link is being 
repbeated throughout the nation. 

This year, under the leadership of the same Michigan Congressman, Bill Ford, 
now Chairman of the full House Education and Labor Committee, with the participation 
of Rep, Tom Sawyer of Ohio and Senator Mark Hatfield of Oregon, and Chairman Ben 
Erdrefch of Alabama, Title XI » being renewed, reshaped and most importantly, funded, 
ao that H can be available as a tool to help our cities meet their problems, and help our 
college* and universities work with those cities on issues which confront them all 

I did not come here to add to what the President of UAB or the Vice-President of 
Marquette will say about how their institutions and their two cities can work together. 
They can teU you that better tlian I can. I did not come here today to tell Birmingham 
what it needs from its university. The Mayor and the City and County Government know 
that better than I can 1 came here today to underscore the importance of nmi«mg m a 
good Wea, and to remind a sometimes skeptical public that s legislative idea, taking 
shape mlowty. tested over several years of hearings and amendment, ran become a very 
important tool with which to meet Iocs! problems 
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And I sin here to thank the people of Birmingham- n<rtabjy their outstanding 
Bepi cajcu tsiive Ben Erdrekh, far their persistence in sticking with this good idea. 
Ws in the urban university movement feei pretty good right now, because everything is 
going our way. Our Title XI is well down the read to being re-enacted, alter significant 
improvement at each stage of the legislative process. It is on the brink of being funded, 
not lavishly, but enough to get started 

And it is useful for ipokesman for education to remember that ft is not us. It is 
the people of Binnmgham and Boston and Baltimore who create and sustain these 
successes. And through their active and dedicated and experienced Representatives those 
people have spoken effectively on these issues. 

Mr. Chairman, I have come here to be a resource, lo respond to questions about 
the newry written Urban Grant Act, and to say than>~ to you and your neighbors for 
making it so, 

I have been asked why this Subcommittee is holding hearings on legislation which 
is in the primary jurisdiction of another Committee of the House, and which is moving 
rapSdJy toward re enactment in that other Committee and its Senate counterpart. 

I think this cross jurisdictional interest makes a ver;- important point about 
the Urban Grant Act The Act was advanced by a group of u,.wersities and colleges. It 
reflects the interest of those institutions in making their resources available for another 
set of institutions altogether-for the governmental and other community institution* 
which taken together make up a city. 
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So, white the tegtototkm has emerge from the House Ccsnmitiee on Edowtton 
nd Labor, with Its focus «m the ne«W edition, mm! ft«m the Senate Labor end 
Hunmn Be«u«e. Committee, with its similar eree of principal attention, it he. attracted 
the attention of me«nbe» whose committee assignment* make them eapectolfc intereated 
in the atcdi of the dues of America. It to no accident that the chief House sponsor of 
Urban Grant in this cycle has been a former Mayor-Representative Thomas Sawyer of 
Ohio, oce-Bme mayor of Akron. Ohio, during whoee mayorjty, the city of Akron and 
the University of Akron have developed a dose working relationship that is almost 
^mWotic in nature. The dty to ftilfr conscious of its role as the university's environment 
the university to Urta% dedicated to Hs role as a mqjor resource for the city. The 
Urban Grant Act to not, then, a program in which there is one major group of 
beneflcmrtoe-thal group of institutions known as the urban universities and colleges. The 
benefctartos of this legtolaU i must be. if the experiment to to be worth the minimal 
Federal investment celled for, the cities and town* and counties-end the business and 
tabor and other community groups with whom and in the service of which, those 
universities and colleges put their resources. 

The Urban Grant Art. I would go so far as to suggest, is a very modest but 
hnportant symbol of something that has always characterised this country at its best-and 
which, I think, we have by no means lost sight of today-the need for what we do as a 
Mdety. what -e do through our agences of social regulation and social change, namely, 
our governments and our schools, to be broader than those agencies alone. 
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If the people, through government, are to take their own money and invest it in 
their own schools and colleges and universities, they must have more in mind that the 
weil-being of those colleges and unfrcratiea, even more than the education of their 
chBdreo. That investment is oiuy worth whfle if it works to the benefit of the whole 
society. UAB a constituency is iu faculty, its students, their families, and the city in 
which they all live, and the businesses and working people of that city, and those who do 
business in and with afl of the above The Urban Grant Act will not significantly enrich 
UAB, or Marquette, or any of the other urban colleges and unhrersities. It will, we hope, 
make some improvement in the cities in which they live. And THAT, far more than the 
few dollars than circulate through the college in an Urban Grant, will make UAB and 
Marquette and CUNY and San Francisco State, better able to make better cttixcnt of 
the children of their neighbors. 

Forgive me for not being specific about what a given lmiversity can do for a given 
city. I leave that to the equivalents, in city after city of the Ben Erdrekh 
who testified 13 years ago on what UAB could do for Birmingham. You had, Mr. 
Chairman, a tight hold on the right end of the stick. You testified on specific things a 
specific university was already doing for a specific city. That is the basic concept of the 
Urban Grant Act. 

I suggest it win be a very useful investment of public dollars, legislative energies 
and intellect u»! capital Thank you. Mr. Chairman, for keeping our shoulders to that 
wheel 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. My name is James 
L. Sankovitz, vie* president for governmental and community affairs 
at Marquette University, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. I appreciate very 
much your invitation to testify before you this morning on the topic 
of the future of this nation's urban institutions of higher education* 
I am particularly pleased to participate with representatives of UAB, 
for which we have a great deal of respect and which we believe shares 
a mutual concern for the type of campus we jointly represent, whether 
state-supported or independently-sponsored, the collegiate campuses 
located in urban settings throughout this nation face unusually 
complicated futures not because of their fundamental mission, but for 
reasons of location and metropolitan expectations. 

Marquette's involvement in this hearing and in similar meetings 
and discussions the past several months is a direct result of our 
seeking congressional attention for the future of campuses facing 
unusual challenges because of their physical environment and academic 
mission* \ snapshot description of urban campuses would include, in 
most cases, fairly large to quite sizable enterprises carrying on a 
widely ranging variety of campus as well as community-related 
activities, providing services to a host of agencies and populations 
much more diverse than most collegiate campuses. At the same time, 
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most of thasa institution, sn surrounded by neighborhoods which not 
only relate to the business of metropolitan canters but alao are 
phyaioally much in daclina. Marquette ia located in a typical 
aatting. It haa some not wall-dafinad boundariaa that spill ovar into 
pockets of aocially and economically naady paopla, tba majority of 
whoa naad halp bacauaa thay ara ralativaly poor, rapraaant tha vary 
young or much oldar populations mora ao than do thair suburban 
counterparts, and contain danaa concantrationa of minority citirana. 
It is a downtown campus. 

It is in these typical aattings that collages and universities 
hava coma to be regarded as holding the potential to offer mora social 
eervice and community interaction than do campuses located in more 
remote and stable environments. So, it cornea as no surprise that 
campuses such as Alabama-Birmingham and Marquette often — and with 
increasing frequency - are called upon to focus more activity, 
resources and ambition on the surrounding reality. In precious few 
instances can this practice of higher education be described as an 
ivy-clad exercise. The fundamental mission of higher education of 
these campuses is every bit as much focused on teaching, scholarly 
investigation and institutional service as ara other campuses not as 
intensely conscious of the surrounding community, but the urban campus 
routinely caters to the immediate and practical issues that dictate 
day-to-day life. 
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A quick way to illustrate this soawhat different mission is to 
cite e very positive facte r. Host medical centers thrive in urban 
settings because a related, good is adequate patient access* 'mat is 
true for Alabama-Birsdngham's medical activities as it is for 
Marquette's dental prc-grrjjn, particularly as both operate extensive 
clinical programs* 

However, while siuch outreach and natural relationships of campus 
to community have thrived in some education and health care delivery 
contexts, the same is not so abundantly true for other academic 
disciplines. Wou\d the same be so for our sociologists, linguists, 
philosophers, physical scientists and the like those teachers and 
students who, oy the very nature of their pursuits, often educate or 
are educated in some isolation from what is happening just acrose the 
street from the campus boundary — many of the rigors of life sight 
be addressed much mora directly in the Academy's search for new 
knowledge and better applications. 

We have knovn about the somewhat different conditions facing 
urban campuses for years and there has been substantial progress mads 
in knitting campus potential to community needs. But the recent 
acceleration of d#cay and deterioration in our nation's central cities 
prompts a very testy question. Where will the students of tomorrow 
elect to enroll? 
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Higher education has survived despite a spate of advice by well- 
meaning but often poorly-informed publications which annually proclaim 
what's the -best buy- or the -leading- or the "most stable- campus Cor 
next year's wave of new enrollaes. Mow, in place of the -which is 
best" advisements has cone a different sort of counsel — what's the 
-safest- place? 

The deterioration I mentioned as a common ingredient of the 
neighborhoode surrounding urban campuses often means, simply, crime 
infestation, drug culture, physical and financial collapse, and one 
•et of people often preying on another sat. Thus it is that urban 
campuses hav* had to create yet another service — police units, 
sometimes ■ *»t*d public safety or security forces. This should not 
coae as a surprise. After all, the collegiate campus once firmly 
rooted in teaching or research has, over time, come to also operate 
hotels, restaurants, banks, athletic facilities, consulting tanks, 
etc. Adding a police force isn't that much of a stretch once the 
pattern was established. And, students and their parents nave come 
to expect security provisions just as much as we 11 -equipped 
classrooms. 

But, at what cost? Marquette employs about six dozen public 
safety personnel to look after the security of an 80 acre campus 
abutting downtown Milwaukee, at an annual operating cost of Si. 5 
million. That might strike some people as not a great deal of money 
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to premiss safety, especially in an annual operating budget of $135 
million (which is small when coaparad to the scope of Alabama- 
Birmingham) but what would that amount buy in terms of traditional 
campus expenditures? About 25,000 new library books a year, or about 
165 undergraduate tuitions at our present tuition rate of $9,000, or 
some 30 professorial lines — hardly trifling for a tuition and gift- 
dependent campus. But, we have no alternative. 

The passage last year of the Student-Right-to~Know and Caapua 
Security Act now requires campuses to report criae. When you have a 
caapua through which the City's downtown streets run and for which 
thare are aore nearby of f -caapua housing quarters than there era on 
caapus, the criae statistics reporting systeas are auch aore telling 
r sports for the non-caapus environaent and neighborhoods than they are 
for the caapus itself. But it is the campus that bears the brunt of 
defending the notoriety of incidents, especially when prospective 
enrollment is at stales. 

Criae can happen anywhere. It was a tragic coincidence that a 
deranged serial murderer chose to exercise his lot close to the 
Marquette campus last summer, thus calling to unforgetting minds the 
five separate killings of Marquette students in off -caapus incidents 
ths prsvious six years. The Marquette caapua is no less safe now than 
it was before that awful history* but the relationship of th* 
University to the cruel consequences of life nearby will taint 
descriptions of Marquette for a long time. 
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The., incident, hav. causad a r.a.onabl. longranga planning 
quaation. That i., can narquatt. and th. campus.. Ilk. it continu. 
to do bu.in... as usual, living .id.-by-.id. with ao.. unattractiv. 
naighborhood. and .till ra.cn out into th. co-unity to ahar. it. 
actional aiaaion with tha community in g.n.r.l, or should it -all 
itaalf off from life? 

Marquette, li*a a good number of oth.r urban caapu... nationwida, 
paraiat. in tn. ambition that r.aching out, .baring .van mora of it. 
national r.aourca. with th. aurrounding community, ia th. better 
cour... W. hav. our critic., though, who .ay our futur. i. dict.tad 
by crusting distance te.tw.an campus and city. 

Thar. i. already a goodly amount of campu./coamunity involvaaant. 
our students tutor youngsters in n.arhy schools. Our h.alth aci.nc. 
unit, daily obtain aducational good fro* practice in clinic, 
throughout th. city. Xnt.m.hipa provid. valuabl. r.al Ufa 
.xparianc. for stud.nts. Engineer, cr.at. tot lota for naighborhood. 
and volunteer for Habitat for Humanity projects. For mora int.n.iv. 
.„d lifalon, .^ri.nc M , students travel to Appalachia to land 
haalthy hand, and in the intervening aonth. collect and daliv.r food 
and clothing for daily assistance to n.edy neighbors. 

Th... are not unusual exaapl... Mo.t campuses operate at lea.t 
soma of th... activities; perhaps not in as concentrated do... aa 
might occur on th. urban campu. but they are there nonetheless. 
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The ma j or po int is , given the threatened and threatening 
circumstances of urban, central city neighborhoods, collegiate 
campuses will be asked to take on even sore responsibilities tn the 
future. And, at a time when the resources of even the most 
financially secure colleges and universities are stretched to the 
fullest, it will be much more difficult for most to do a great deal 
sore* 

What would we do if there were sore resources? A few examples 
should suffice. We have a good legal clinic that serves the needs of 
citizens looking for help but can't afford regular legal advice. 
Put those students and faculty in neighborhood storefronts, rather 
than operate them on a campus that many individuals find confusing. 
Let the journalism students create neighborhood papers or have them 
turn their creativity toward local cable television opportunities to 
staff a neighborhood, dedicated channel. Attack th« absentee landlord 
syndrome by creating new housing value and providing waik-to-work 
incentives that lead to new neighborhood investment, put education 
faculty regularly and routinely in the neighborhood schools and create 
a regular flow of elementary, middle and high school students and 
teachers between the schools and the collegiate campuses. Build 
ccgenerational housing so that one age group — old or young — 
doesn't suffer isolation, but builds understanding. Build better 
links between and among security forces and local police departments 
so that the much-bandied concept of •coiu^unity-based policing" can 
have real experiment locales to perfect eradication of the ■•cops 
vei as" mentalities that sour many neighborhoods. 
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Th. list of possibilities i» endles. and each component ia not 
necessarily a funding blockbuster. 

Th... are th. kind, of interaction, which th. federal gov.rnn.nt 
had in mind wh.n th. original Titl. XI languag. va. added to th. 
Kigh.r Eduction Act .ore than a decade ago. But that becam. word, 
only wh.n th. intent was not deemed sufficiently important to attract 
appropriationa- Th. lack of funding for Titl. XI i. nothing short of 
th. adage — do aa I say, not as I do! 

Our message this morning is quite simple. Members of Congress 
ar. fully aware of the pressura. mounting on central and inner cities 
and mo.t Members want to do something about the situation be for, it 
beco.ee a crisia without solution. But, time is running and Membera 
ought to consider that not only will urban neighborhoods fail 
completely if no substantial relief is provided, but the urban 
college, and universities that are part and parcel of this evolution 
just may go th. same way -- at least those campuses which strive to 
be part of the solution and not place moats around them, to separate 
education from the realities of life. 

The early drafts of the House reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act have shifted the standalone Title XI ambitions into a 
new, comprehensive Title I, separating the campus/ community ambitions 
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Into a sat of objectives which appear to contain less ambitious 
expectations. It would be a ahame if, whan there finally is growing 
appreciation for the unusual characteristics of urban campuses, the 
Congress would sand a message that lass significant achiavaaant is 
desired. 

Parhaps tha Higher Education Act alona is not tha appropriate 
routa to addrasa the urban caapua problems, Parhaps it will require 
a sashing of ambitions as between several federal agencies, not just 
Education. Perhaps a consolidation of effort, if not jurisdiction, 
as between Education, HUD, Banking and Urban Affairs and tha various 
research agencies is the only reasonable way to get at this problem. 
If that's so, so be it* The federal government has not been lacking 
in solving problems when there is a concerted push to solve a problem. 
I am prejudiced, no question* But, in my mind the shrill cry of 
police sirens in our neighborhoods is no less a clarion cry than 
Sputnik's "beep beep" of the late fifties, and we all know how the 
nation rallied to that threat. 

The mechanics should be no problem* The problem is this: Are 
the urban campuses worthy of concentrated attention and funding? Are 
they today's counterpart to the historic land grant initiative? Do 
they deserve the attention given similarly to the sea grant 
institution ambitions? Does the Congress realize that urban campuses 
hold a powerful promise for solutions to the inner city problems that 
beset metropolitan communities throughout the nation? 
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Critics of what Marquette has proposed are in ample supply. «*• 
have asked to become a demonstration project campus, to use 54 million 
of federal funding annually ovar five years to build a program of 
urban problem-solving using a collegiate campus as the central focus 
and the neighborhood and downtown as equal beneficiaries. We set the 
dollar goal high deliberately but in accordance with what we thought 
was needed to create an incentive which could be used to attract and 
leverage the partnerships of other entities, public and private. 

More recently the criticism has turned toward the exclusivity of 
what v« sought, soae people thinking it would be unseemly for just one 
caapus tc have an opportunity to address what is a national problem. 
If that objection is an obstacle, consider doing the same at a variety 
of urban caapus locations and make the experiment a truly national 
effort. If there are ways that campus and community can be Jcnit 
beneficially in Milwaukee, why not try the same approaches in, say. 
Watts, Chicago, Birmingham, Boston, Mornmgside Heights or any other 
urban location that has at least one urban campus that is willing to 
join a network of collegiate ambitions to test the usefulness of 
amending their educational missions to address globally the local 
urban problems. But, make it a legitimate process. Gather together 
those colleges and universities with the ability and desire to mount 
special urban programs, judge what are the reputable methods of such 
concentrations of problem-solving and create the score card that 
Congress will demand as part of the price to undertake the effort. 
If something tried in Birmingham was a splendid success but flopped 
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terribly in Milwaukee, why? If something tried in Boston attracted 
matching private support and didn't in Los Angeles, again, why? If 
the City of New Orleans benefitted from the approach in which 
ProviJencs failed, again, why? 

Marquette 1S not only eager to make the urban issues as related 
to higher education a quest of its own, but it is just as eager to 
rally others — cities and campuses — to do the same. We do that 
knowing full well that there have been cities, campuses and 
associations of like communities and institutions that have labored 
lung and hard to create just such a Congressional sensitivity, but 
with lass than widespread success. P^rhApm our major contribution is 
nothing more than a fresh voice- But we'd like one thing to be known 
it's high time that the urban caapus obtain justified respect for 
what it's about and for the magnitude of what remains to be done. 

We appreciate very such your invitation to express these thoughts 
at this hearing and hope that you will accept our contention that the 
Congress shculd address urban education more forcefully xn the future 

as a genuinely, national issue. 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 

Testimony of Charles P^ Ruch 
Provost and Vtce President [or Academic Affairs 
Virginia Commonwealth University 

Subcommittee on Policy Re sea rch^«rf Insurance 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 
Birmingham, Alabama 
October 28. 1991 



Mr. Chairman 

, am Charles Ruch Provost and Vice Present fo, - Academic Affairs* ^ 
University Act, Title XI of the original Act. 

. wl « . tKa4 t . a 1ara „ extent, the future of .Tvany American cWe* 1* 

^«r.i- » 2^ 

1 n t«ractto n4 M '^""'""'^J^f £5 ^7Z" found, o^m, of 
force and citizenry of the 21st century. 

Like other sister urban universities ^^^^ HoZT^ 
take seriously our mission to play a critical ™Jj Grant 
con^nlty development^ As you are aware, ^ « this support 

program 1s vet to award Its fT^.JJriJ h qher education. But, 

™uch is being .chleved by urban '"^^ s /^^ti« beco-e clearer 
as we move Into the 2lst century, ££™Jd b urban universities 

tt& n £LXXZ&&?3 «*■ 

Act. 

of 750,000. 
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area, and 26% are new student transfers from area community 
colleges. 

. Virginia Commonwealth University prides Itself on balancing the 
three goals of excellence, access, and diversity in all our 
activities. To respond to our urban mission, we offer classes from 
7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. dally, as well as In selected work place 
settings around the Richmond area. Some of our courses are offered 
using a weekend model. Annually our summer sessions span May to 
August, day and evening, making It one of the largest In the 
southeast. Our Medical Center Is open "round the clock" to serve 
our urban patient needs for clinics service and hospitalization. 

Our University has the capacity to respond to the needs and priorities 
of the urban area. For example: 

. Our Center on Public Affairs, Survey Research Laboratory, provides 
systematic analyses on matters of local import. 

. Our K-IZ partnerships span schools and neighborhoods, bringing 
educators, soda? workers, health care providers, and local 
business development efforts to blighted urban areas. 

Virginia Commonwealth University offers 12 post graduate certificate 
programs, 59 masters, and 19 doctoral programs. Of our total degree 
programs, 44 are offered in Virginia only at VCU. 

. The Medical College of Virginia campus of VCU 1s the third largest 
academic health center in the southeast, with schools of medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, allied health professions, and basic 
health sciences. The? MCV hospitals serve 8,983 indigent patients 
on an in-patient basis and 106,000 indigent patients on an 
out-patient basis annually- 

Mr. Chairman, urb«,.i Institutions like Virginia Confrwnwealtb University 
have a long history of programs and services to their community and its 
population, but it is tn several new initiatives that I would call the 
coranittee* s attention 

Vnder the leadership of our President, Or. Eugene P, Trani, the 
University has set on a course to expand even further our urban mission. 
Starting after his arrival in June 1990, President Trani announced a 
program of six conmunity initiatives, each of which is now well 
underway . 

. Community Advisory Boards have been Established for both the 
Academic and MCV Campuses composed of representatives of the 
surrounding communities. These Boards provide a mechanism whereby 
University representatives meet regularly with representatives of 
surrounding neighborhood associations, businesses and cultural 
institutions to discuss conreon concerns and objectives. These 
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groups are tackling such problem as understanding university 

building needs, support for the home less role for e xpanded 
student volunteeHsm, historical preservation of grounding 
neighborhoods, as well as the Inevitable problem of parking. 

The University has entered into a Joint agreement with the City of 
Richmond to share equally the cost of dally penance and any 
capital Improvements at Monroe Park, a city park adjacent to our 
campus VCU 1s counted to restoring Monroe Park as a park for 
the community. 

The VCU Foundation 1s examining the development of the Community 
assistance Program to provide financial Incentives to Improve and 
Jnnlncelhe^gSorhoods adjacent to VCU's Academic Campus. The 
overall objectives of the program are to assist 1n providing an 
Gnomic Stimulus to assure that there will be an ample supply of 
residential housing and commercial enterprises to preserve the 
character of the neighborhoods and to serve the University s 
faculty, staff and students. 

A program of Community Service Associates has been instituted to 
' prS opportunities for Virginia Conmonwealth Un verslty faculty 
.nH ^ff to oartlcloate In approved community assistance projects. 
Such project! IdenUf ed ar/approved individually, are conducted 
in^oo^ralion with neighborhoods, civic ^\^ZIJ^S^ 
or professional organizations, or other coramjnity-based functions 
This year VCU has twenty-five faculty in such projects as: 

. Business faculty working on a management development program 
for the Urban league. 

Information Systems faculty working on management information 
systems for the State Alcohol Beverage Control Board. 

Public Administration faculty working *1th the City of 
Richmond Budget Office. 

Mass Communications faculty working with the Richmond J- Ire 
' Museum to design a public relations campaign for the museum 

A VCU Connunity Athletic Recreation Efforts program 1s underway. 
" The purpose of this program 1s to extend the use of our 
recreational facilities to the surrounding neighborhoods An 
Important element of the plan is to cut across all segments of the 
nSSoHnS communities to give every age group and economic evel 
the ability to be Involved In some phase of this program This 
Patt year over seventy-five separate activities were conducted. 

Finally, a task force of City. State, business, and «f»*versity 
' leaders has been appoints to address the long standing concerns 
regarding the condition of Grace Street, a two block area adjacent 
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to our campus and known as a city "combat zone." The mission of 
this Task Force Is to make the Grace Street corridor a safer 
cleaner, more attractive area. Urban studies are underway ' 

J^?!. Se ?Jj Un ?! n9 C0de ' and alcoho1 enforcement have'been 

facilitated The University has been encouraged to make strife »c 

The possibility of creating the area as an urban conservation zone 
or the use of Urban Block Grants are under consideration as a 
master plan to rehabilitate the area emerges. 

In addition, we have just completed a joint feasibility study with dtv 
business leaders to consider the establishing of a BloteehnSaT fteJ.~h 
Park adjacent to the Medical Campus. The feasibility sSy reported 
that there 1s a University research base of sufficient size aKalitv 
to support such an activity. Canity support appears oolite ana 
the next step will be the creation of a Untor 5 1tKS-S*eX; w« 
partnership to begin fiscal planning and devtlopmenJ 2t?v£?e? 

«Jc H fr ? ut,1ned I Chairman. VCU. like many urban universities 
seeks to play a major role in supporting the economic and common ty* 
development efforts. Urban universities are major employer^ owners 
S^El"? ° f ?S" ,f f " nt pr °P ert > * 1th <" the J metro?ol?tan area 
n£I« E*2 ° n ° Vera11 cownun1t y be underestimated. The 

™Il ^JlT^ *V WpWat * 8ffa,rs * fth understanding of the 
Z mlSSS ^ l ° ^ CQ " t,nUed cteveIoproPnt «tJ2 of 

Mr. Chairman, the Urban University Grant Title would enhance our 

community development. However, It 1s In the area of facility and land 

i n 9 th3t Urban , un, vers1t1es may have major difHcu ties for 
XZlU 3 maJ f r accomplfshment, is a recently completed parking deck 

D^rkfnn Ant^T^ ' ^ a " d ^ proves 

park ng not only for a portion of VCU's compter students, but for 
public events because of its location next to the City Auditorium It, 
funding was a major impediment auditorium its 

Particularly sensitive is our interest in acquiring low-Income housinn 
property or moving Into areas of perceived res 1 den? 1 ^0^1 S Our 
university has a variety of historically sensitive propels on Us 

»Z" S ^1 ll S ** k , S 10 ma, " tatn . ''though at addlflonlrexpense We 
also need additional facilities for student and staff housing Tike 
most land-use debates, core comunity va l U es frequent Wand at the 
center point: economic development versus envlronwnUI protection 

a ^ t,CS - pubHc «^ vat *. academic vJrsus ' 

cotroerc a . However, most central Is the issue of finance For urban 
universities to assist in the resolution of these Issues addition! I 
options for financing such activities are needed additional 

utba^un^lJt^ Tff^l ° n tN? eCOn ° nHc d1ff ^u1tfes confronting 
urban universities. Suffice to state, we face many of the problems our 
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K-12 neighbors face. Our multidimensional agenda stresses our 
resources Frequently, we are required to provide staff and services 
Sr hours in order to serve our urban constituents. We are caught in 
r«for greater services, delivered at lower cost squeeze unlike 
our sister institutions located in more pastoral settings. 

Mr. Chairman. I support the reenactment and funding of theJJrban^ Grant 
University Act Under these auspices, urban un vers ties^ will be 
encouraged further to expand their responsibillt es to their 
cSnUles. providing an enhanced university role 1n econom c and 
community development. Consideration should be give n in this 
legislation to permit the urban university to be a full P^tner in 
projects supported by the federal home loan funding or the Community 
Development Block Grant program. 

Thank you for your support and interest. 
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Statement of Win' C Brown, Assistant Director for Urban Affairs. 
National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, 
submitted to the Policy Research and Insurance Subcommittee, House 
ccmmitt(fe on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. Bii^inaham. 
Alabama, October 28, 1^1. 



Mr. Chairman. I very much appreciate the opportunity to submit 
written testimony in behalf of the urban public universities which 
ai e members of the National Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC! ■ The University of Alabama at 
Birmingham is one of these NASULGC urban member institutions. I 
particularly appreciate your support in tvemnt weeks tor the 
appropriation of funds tot Title XI of the Higher Education Act, 
which supports innovative pxograms to apply the skills and 
expertise available m the nation's urban universities toward the 
solution of pressing urban problems. I welcome your subcommittees 
interest in exploring other ways m which federal support can be 
provided to target urban university resources on significant urban 
econcmc development and other problems. 

As the representative from one of the nation's most dynamic 
urban ateas . you are familiar both with the strength, of the 
nation's cities and urban areas as well as with the litany of 
problems and challenges las well as opportunities* which they are 
facing in the 1 990s. You also know thai one of the most important 
intellectual and economic resources in cities such as Birmingham is 
rh e urban state university. indeed, the University of Alabama at 
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Birmingham has been one of the primary engines of growth and 
trans format ion for your home city during the past two decades, and 
similar stories can be told in many cities and urban areas m which 
urban state universities are located. 

Yet urban state universities throughout the country are 
experiencing a crisis with potent tally profound consequences. 
Diminishing state i esources and increasing demands for services 
have forced urban state universities take actions that are 

seriously impairma the quality of instruct ion and are decreasing 
access to academic programs. At the same time, urban state 
universities are attempting to fulfill their historic roles of 
teaching, research and service amidst mat or urban problems chat 
have grown dramat ically during the past decade and appear tc he 
growing exponentially a* the nation proceeds through the lWPs into 
a new century. Some of these problem areas include q rowing 
unemployment t higher levels of crime and violence, strained race 
relations, deterioration of housing, And diminish! no access to 
health care- -all problems thar particularly affect the most, 
important members of the urban university community, our students. 

Vrban state umversit les draw the vast majority of the:r 
students from the cities and urban areas in which they are located; 
indeed, these institutions have an obligation to provide : ne 
highest levels and quality of edvcat ion to the urban citirens rhey 
primarily serve. However, these univers i r ies are beino chal len<7^d 
in financia 1 ways that are unprecedented . Moreover, as state and 
federal resources have diminished for technical training, applied 
research and human service support, urban state universities are 
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being asked to provide badly needed expertise and services at 
little cost and, at times, for no cost at all. 

in every respect the profile of the urban state university is 
very different from its -traditional' counterpart in a snail 
college town. Urban university students are often much older, 
employed full-time, maintain responsibilities to family and 
community, and frequently pursue their degree and other programs on 
a part-time basis while requiring a wide range of student and 
support services. Because of their urban location, these 
universities and their services are also heavily used by the 
external community Isuch as libraries, hospitals and health care, 
snd recreational facilities*. At Sesame time, university budgets 
are strained by significant demands for subsidiary services such as 
security, parking and child care. State funding formulas, however, 
are strongly tiased toward the 'traditional' 18-22 year old full- 
tl me student: funding formulas in most states do not recognize that 
part- time students often need support service at levels equal to 
or exceeding those required by traditional full time students. At 
the same time, efforts to recover additional costs through tuition 
increases are limited by the desire of urban state universities to 
provide access to educational opportunity for minorities, women and 
others for whom higher education would not otherwise be available. 

The extraordinary costs urban state universities bear to 
provide educational services to urban citizens make difficult the 
equal responsibility these mstitutions bear to conduct economic 
development and urban focused research and to apply that research 
through technical assistance, training and other means to the 
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cities and urban areas they serve. in the constrained fiscal 
environment of the 1990s, the financial margin available within 
urban state university budgets for research and service is 
therefore minimal and diminishing. 

Nonetheless, urban state universities across the nation have 
been deeply involved m research and service on key social and 
economic development issues of critical importance to their cities 
and urban areas. you are already familiar with the deep 
involvement ot the University ot Alabama at Birmingham in the life 
of your own city r particularly in the medical and economic 
development fields but also in recent initiatives such as the 
university's engagement with the Titusville community. Examples 
from other urban universities would include; 

'The Detroit City-University Consortium at Wayne State 
University, a jointly- funded program of the College of Urban, labor 
and Metropolitan Affairs and the Detroit city government which 
provides short-term faculty consultancies to city agencies seeking 
expert assistance on a wide range of administrative and social 
service problems; 

"The Ohio Urban Vmveisity Program, involving Cleveland State 
University and several other Ohio urban institutions, tunded tor 
the past decade by the Ohio State Legislature as a direct response 
to the original Title XI of the Higher Education Amendments ot 
1980, and which supports applied research, data collection and 
analysis, and training by the state's urban univez sit les to serve 
the needs of municipal governments in the state's mayor 
metropolitan areas in that state; 
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•the Florida Center for Urban Design and Research and the 
Center for Urban Transportation Research, both at the University of 
south Florida, which have provided applied research, technical 
assistance and other services to city and county governments in 
Florida to improve the quality of urban planning and architecture 
and to provide more effective solutions to the transportation 
problems of the fast -growing metropolitan areas of the state; 

•The Research and Technology Park of the University of New 
Orleans, anchored by the university's Center for Energy Resources 
Management, which is attracting the research facilities of science- 
related corporations to focus joint university -industrial research 
activity and employment on key economic development and 
environmental sector, for the New Orleans metropolitan region; 

-The National Center for Vmversity-School Collaboration at 
the University of Houston, a recent ly -created program to focus the 
faculty and other resources of the university's many colleges on 
^proving the duality of education for urban school children in 

Houston and beyond; 

'The Urban Field Center at the University cf Rhode Island, 
which has worked closely with the Providence city government and 
school department to establish a series of magnet schools, law- 
related education programs, and other school improvement programs 
to improve educational quality and opportunity for disadvantaged 
youth in the inner city. 

These are a very few of the many examples now in place in the 
nation's urban state universities in which the skills and talents 
of their faculty members and staff are being applied to some of the 
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most difficult urbar, problems, in every case, these universities 
are stretching their resources both to educate new urban leaders 
and workers and to provide a wide array of research and service 
activities to respond directly to the economic development and 
other needs and conditions of the urban communities of whirh these 
institutions are an integral part. 

Mr. Chairman, the member institutions of NASULGC have 
appreciated your recent efforts to advocate funding for a federal 
program designed to assist the nation's urban universities in 
fulfilling these many new and continuing responsibilities. Title 
XI of the Higher Education Act, known initially as the Urban Grant 
University Act and, since 1986, as the urban community service 
title of the Act, is designed to create an instructional, research 
and service program m America's cities that would parallel the 
work our nation's land-grant universities have done with 
significant federal assistance {authorized by the 1862 and 1890 
Morrill Acr.s) for the nation's agricultural and rural areas. With 
your support and that of many other urban members of Congress, a 
House-Senate conference committee on the 1992 Labor/Health and 
Human Services/Education appropriations legislation (H.F. 2707) has 
agreed to fund the Title XI urban community service program for the 
first time. 

The Higher Education Act is current ly being reauthorized. 
Both the House and Senate have included the urban grant /urban 
community service title in their initial reauthorization proposals 
(a new Title I in the House measure (H.F. 3553}, cent inuat ion of a 
Title X2 m the Senate measure fs. 11*0] } . J urge your support and 
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chat of the meters of this mubcamittm. for reauthorization of the 
program as part of the Higher Education Act, as proposed in the 
House and Senate measures mentioned above, 

in addition, I encourage your effort through this hearing to 
explore ways in which programs and legislation under the 
jurisdiction of this subcommittee can include opportunities for 
involving and supporting urban university research and service 
program* to meet the economic development, housing and other needs 
of the nation's cities and urban areas. The member institutions of 
my association would welcome particularly the opportunity to uork 
with meters of the subcommittee and their staffs to propose 
tnendment, to housing, urban and community development .egislation 
tor wh>ch author^atio* or reauthorization may be forthcoming in 
thl s and future Congresses. We also would welcome a new look at 
programs m urban-related executive agencies such a, the U.S. 
department of Housing and Urban Development ,mtt» . such as the 701 
P Unning grant program and university research opportunities once 
ottered by the Office tor Policy ft ,-elopment and Bes.aich. to 
explore their possitle re-establishment or revi taxation . 

our nation's cities are too frequently mired in , hlcm* of 
poverty and drug abuse, joblessness and homelessness . racism and 
illiteracy. As great and exciting as they can be, our nation's 
cities are fcr toe many of our fellow citizens prisons of despair, 
But cities are also places in which workable solutions can end 
Mt be found. Almost every major urban area i« rhe nation has at 
lt S core a cost-effective organization, the urban state university. 
W nich studies the** problems and proposes solutions, which brings 
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culture, recreation and middle-class professionals into the city, 
which empowers the future of our emerging workforce and enriches 
the lives of our retiring workforce, which provides medical care, 
job training and youth services, and which prepares teachers and 
nurtures small businesses . 

The urban state universities of the nation axe doing all of 
this and more. These institutions have not waited for the federal 
support promised by the urban grant /urban community service program 
of Title XI but instead have moved forward in partnership wi th 
local governments and the private sector. But our institutions are 
not doing enough, and the escalating needs and de-escalating 
resources of these recessionary times cause us now to ask Congress 
and the federal government to join our partnership, through support 
for funding and reauthorizing the uiban grant /urban community 
service program, and through including urban universities m ether 
relevant uiL-an- and economic development - focused legislation, so 
that we all ran be pert of the solution tor our cities, onr 
students, and cur nation's future. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this testimony. 
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OFFICIO* I Hi MAYOR 



July 17, 1991 



Mbert J. Dltnio, s.j. 
President 

Karquette University 
Milwaukee, WI 51233 

Dear Father DilMio: 



pleased to offer my enthusiaetic support and 



endorsement for the proposed neighborhood partnership plan at 
Marquette University. The plan prowlers to yield many benefits for 
both the University and the City. 

In Milwaukee, as in so many of the nation's cities, the 
seriouc problems of economic deterioration and rising crime rates 
have raised increasingly significant concerns over recent years. 
2 understand completely the special isplicstione these issues hav* 
for en urban univere^y like Marquette, and I would like to commend 
you on your initiative in proposing a partnership vith the 
Milwaukee community to develop 8 positive and productive solution 
to these problems. 

X am confident that the coordinated mult i -faceted 
approach to ca»pus security and community development proposed by 
Marquette in its Neighborhood Partnership Plen will utilite well 
the many resources of the University with measurable success. 

tct me again offer you my encouragement as you undertake 
this important program. 
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The University 
That Saved a Factory 

It y Joseph P. Biank 




The idea was 
preposterous: 
calling academics 
down from their 
ivory towers 
to save a business 
that industry 
experts consid- 
ered doomed. 
Hut Tuscaloosa 
did it 



Cindy Cook (Uft) f VAW shop chairman at the VM plant, and 
{ Horn Mown, leader of the (/•wWmfy of Alabama team 



T~n^Hl RECESSION had hit the 

I Tuscaloosa, Ala ♦ plant of 
JL General Motors' Rochester 
Products Division, and no one 
seemed to know what to do. 

Opened in 1978, the plant em- 
ployed workers who assembled 
replacement carburetors, emission- 
control components and carburetor- 
service kits. When demand for the 
products plummeted in 1980, near- 
ly one third of the United Automo- 
bile Workers (t'AW) employees 
were 'aid ofT, hot the plant still 



needed to cut costs by $2 million a 
year to remain competitive. In the 
spring of 1982 GM sent in teams of 
experts to study the problem. 

The difficulty did not lie with 
the unionized workers, Jn fact, the 
divisional general manager consid- 
ered the Tuscaloosa team 'one of 
the best employe* groups in GM," 
The workers pitched in with man 
agement to improve productivity 
and reduce costs. Workers even 
criticized one another for not being 
productive enough/Togcther man- 
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agement and employees found doz- 
ens of ways to save money, but still 
came up with an annual $470,000 
shortfall On August 17, 1982, GM 
reluctantly announced ihat it rvas 
phasing out the plant. 

With unemployment already 
ahout 17 percent, Tuscaloosa (pop, 
73,000) could ill afford the loss of 
some 200 GM jobs and the almost 
$7 million a year ihat the plant, at 
its peak, had been spending on 
wages and local purchase of supplies. 
Despite its announcement, GM 
wanted to avoid the closing. It 
sent in two more of its management 
experts to explore last, desper- 
ate measures. No option seemed 
feasible. 

On the advice of local business- 
men, the GM experts decided to 
approach the University of Ala- 
bama* Somebody there might have 
useful ideas. The university— Tus- 
caloosa's largest employer— also was 
having financial problems with re- 
duced appropriations and layoffs. 
Hut its president, foab Thomas, be- 
lieved a state university should be 
come in vol veil in the state s economy. 

By the first week in January 
198$, local industrial-development 
i>oards had agreed to give the uni- 
versity a grant of $75,000 to seed 
research. But a lot of university 
money would be involved. When 
Prof J. Barry Mason, chairman of 
the university s management and 
marketing department, was asked 
to lend the university team, he won- 
dered if President Thomas had 
something of the river boat gambler 
/ 28 
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in him. How could professors and 
students solve problems thai 
stopped GM, with all its expertise? 
Failure would play havoc with the 
university's reputation. 

Mason assembled a half-dozen 
colleagues— socialists in manage- 
ment, engineering and energy. He 
asked them to review the plant's 
operations and systems, and to tell 
him if the university could cut op- 
erating costs by the $470,000 a year 
needed to save the plant. 

Their answer: "We can do it." 

The assurance contained some 
bravado* "I found it a little scary " 
recalls Joseph McHichamp, profes- 
sor of management science, who 
had agreed to look into the plants 
inventory. 

Representatives of the universi- 
ty, GM and the UAW hammered 
out a three-year contract. The uni- 
versity agreed to pay CJM $470,000 a 
year for the opportunity to use the 
plant as an applied-research facili- 
ty. That took care of GM f s short- 
fall. Additional savings instituted 
through the university would be 
deducted from the $470,000. One- 
shot savings didn't count; economy 
measures had to result in a perma- 
nent, annual reduction in the 
plant s operating costs. 

GM agreed to give the university 
and the union access to the plant's 
books. It also pledged $250,000 a 
year in fellowships and scholarships 
for the university, regardless of the 
outcome. Plant employees accepted 
a payroll deduction of $55.20 a 
week to be used, if necessary, by the 
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university to finance research. CIM 
agreed to return this money to the 
employers eventually, whether or 
not the project succeeded- 

A task force, soon dubbed The 
Gang of Twelve, was set up, with 
four members from the union, four 
from the university, four from CM. 
Its unanimous approval was re- 
quired for each cost saving proposal- 
Enthusiasm for the project 
wasn't universal After the f anuary 
198) press conference at which the 
OM-university contract was an- 
nounced, a UAW employee ap- 

{iroached Barry Mason, who had 
jeen introduced as the leader of the 
university team, and said, "Okay, 
hotshot, you've had your moment 
in the sun. Now well see what you 
can do\" But newly appointed plant 
manager Tom Gilligan was hope- 
ful something would emerge from 
the university's fresh point of view 
combined with GMs experience. 
He showed his confidence by hav- 
ing the plant's interior repainted* 
Meanwhile, the university 
team-undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students as well as faculty mem- 
bers—began exploring the plant 
and listening to ideas. Mason ques- 
tioned a longstanding contract for 
shipping parts from Rochester, N.Y-, 
to Tuscaloosa. A faculty member 
studying the comract saw ways to 
reclassify the auto parts for bet- 
ter interstate-shipping rates. Then 
the company submitted the new 
structure to various truck com- 
panies for competitive bids. The re- 
sult: savings of $88,000 a year. 



T SAVED A FACTORY 

Collaboration between the uni- 
versity team and company special- 
ists produced lighter, less expensive 
containers for shipping parts and 
products. This saved more than 
$60,000 a year. 

Some office emjdoyees wondered 
if the company was losing money by 
leasing equipment such as teleprint- 
ers and photocopiers. The team 
found that buying the equipment 
could save $23,000 a year. 

Every aspect of energy use was 
scrutinized under the guidance of 
Lee Richey, campus energy manag- 
er. Some workers complained that 
the gust of air from huge blowers in 
the production area was too strong. 
On Richey s advice, a change of 
pulleys reduced the flow of air by 
half, also reducing the power used 
by the fans. The pulleys cost $440. 
The savings: $13,000 a year. 

The air-conditioning system in 
the cavernous warehouse area was 
replaced with a system of fans. "It 
made sense to us," said Grady 
Cook, the UAW shop chairman. 
"Fans could keep our people com- 
fortable enough, so why throw 
away money on chilled airr" Instal- 
lation of the ventilation system cost 
about $20,000. The savings: $30,000 
a year. 

Geology expert Prof. C. Everett 
Brett knew that the Tuscaloosa 
region had beneath it an aquifer- 
sand, gravel and porous rock- 
that held tremendous amounts of 
water, and tests showed a 60-foot- 
thick mass only 20 feet below the 
plant. He proposed a series of wells, 
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with cool water pumped out during 
the winter and run through a cod- 
ing tower. The chilled water would 
then be stored in a second set of 
wells and used to cool the plant in 
hot months. That process would 
raise the temperature of the water, 
hut still return it to the storage 
wells at a lower-than-normal tem- 
perature, thus requiring less energy 
to cool it the second time. The 
svstem will cost some $300,000, and 
the saving in energy expenses is 
estimated at over $80,000 a year. 

Professor Mellichamp comput- 
erized the inventory-control sys- 
tem, programming it to make 
five-year forecasts of needs in order 
to clean out the dead inventory and 
avoid premature disposal of sale- 
able products. The system cost 
about $165,000 but promised an 
immediate one-time saving of 
$414,000 which, under the terms of 
the contract, did not count against 
the $470,000 deficit* But the Melli- 
champ system's continuing savings 
of at least $135,000 a ycztdid count 

Each time The Gang of ^welve 
approved a verifiable cost-saving 
project an announcement was post- 
ed in the plant s conference room. 
Employees cheered each new no- 
lice. And they $vorl{cd. No depart- 
ment—production or clerical— had 



an efficiency rating of Jess than 
ioopercent. 

The task force achieved the goal 
of $470,000 in savings in just eight 
months. For its efforts, the univer- 
sity was guaranteed a minimum of 
$750,000 in scholarships over the 
life of the contract, which is still in 
effect. In addition, it could reason- 
ably assure GM of at least another 
$500,000 in annual savings to come. 
It did not use a penny of the money 
put into trust by the employees. 
Each was returned $1600 well be- 
fore Christmas 1983. 

University president Joab 
Thomas, who had staked his pro- 
fessional reputation on the contract, 
says, a Wc have shown business and 
industry the practicality of using 
the talents and resources of a uni- 
versity.** At GM s Tuscaloosa plant, 
shop chairman Grady Cook exults, 
"We worked together as a team 
and we turned this plant around. 
The university people weren't out- 
siders. They were here with us, 
working to make things better.** 
And GMs Tom Gilligan adds, 
"The success was the result of a 
concept that nobody else had ever 
tried. I believe what happened here 
will open a new way of thinking 
about doing business and being 
competitive." 



Watch Words. A friend s college roommate was enjoying Thanksgiving 
dinner at home when he accidentally overturned his cup of tea. Forgetting 
thai he was in the presence of his family, he released a flood of profanity. 
His grandmother, visibly shocked, said to him, "You eat with that 

mouth?* 4 ~ Contribute! by 0 u. 
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Universities Become Full Partners to Cities in South 
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its city's blacks. 
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new oopt^t ion, tt tithe urban untversl- 
ly that It en the «vum§ edge ** 
change" ^ ^ 

ivory-uw tseietion end the trea> 
t tonal WW to w n firms** common to 
imaH university town* nan* 5 
change. AMteugh moot unrverstty 
sdmtmet won Insist they amncetpeikv 
♦cal many have used the wetgltt of 
ihetr pwyroas to posh local Ft»; 
mcmi tor * P** 1 * 

sarvtcc* aodrecjeretatoes. 

Othtrwtsc. thn educator* argue, dtey 
cannot attract the faculty atember* 
t my mi d to sustain thetr teputettona 
and tor» the hundreds mttthjn* of 
dollars mFederetfc^iros and grants 
thai ear** the local economy. 

CaroKoa eta*rioise chose a wm north 
of Cherfcnte and erwrt * naw town, 
Unwtity Coy, wmeb ha* Mracted 
numerous corporation* and improved 
the region* economy Georgia Slat* 
University » At Jama hu a partners* » 
wttft tlx beet school system to tram 
incurs end administrators, *» 
working with a mayoral t*W force to 
doc top rasideotial housing downtown. 



p trtaar t* the City 
At the r*rofifea of urban uatvt rsitles 
have risen *o ha* their *b.l«y a,lr *5! 
the kind of sUf *nat **** lht 
mort ore* Igloos ******* 
tike VanderbtJi «n Kashville end Emory 
to Atlanta, hod Wrrd tor year* After 
Mrsuedtog the Coca-Colo Company te 
endow • tatt chair at tt» umiwioa. «ht 
Uruverttyof Ofkooo a* E»» 
Mtrsatts. i Wghiy rtfOTdtd teacher 
who il ibe lather of the joxx muucuni 
Wymon oft* Brenford aUrsaia\ te be 
the dm co hold tu 

The «awiMy alio helped resv*rJ» 
tste the Mr* Orleans Symphony after 
H vii closed for nearly o year, a 
typical esample of I he c^muntryum. 
venny ifrdm iW have do ir ri o ae d 

"Very few pub** m*oo reooorch m- 
$i )t u i wet «nU tunply be tooted « their 
cute* m ihe 2Ijs cewwf y.'* Dr. Berne" 
set*. 'They «iH hove to be » portoer m 
iheir c»tet U they re foioi to cootuw 
lolhrtvt^ 

One i heme of iheso uRfv»fUiiei In 
me Owp Sooth ft thot the pomhrf pw 
5*1 ? through the ctvtl right* ttroij»es 
ot the CO'f gov* *ome commootnet - 
menr open oilttode to^erd diagnMtrtf 
■nd treating other cpm^wnMy proo- 
lems 

"History »«d irwh are to close to the 
luHacc here thot *e »we with • grest 
tenia of reality in the South;' said 
Term in* 1. Mcw;U*»ma« vtca prewdr.* 
oi KadeoMcaf fair t at the University of 
Alabama at fttr mmgitam "^e »t go* 

fsroblf mt. but the onty way to ge« ovt 
rom under them it to confront them * 



Opao btj Daart tor fladts 

* U-A B readies deep Mo the pubitc 
We of Nrmoigham, prov*dtOf assttt- 
«k« w to p«bHc tchoota. research to a 
buffeoBOtf msBtxr of tmtf bosiness- 
ct end deaths tor a model school w a 
new Mat rtal research oara. 

To tighten the porttieel bond between 
the voteerstty end the erty. V A.B gave 
leave to one of tu faculty member s to 
work op the staff of the Cflf'f first 
bitch Mayor. XfcHerd Arrmgton it 

"H m right hi the sudd* of the 
bias* communtry, and in n» scope, 
aeosnjvuy and c wp tthe wie e cons- 
mtament to urban hf». I doubt there it 
another uafverstry that can match it/' 
Mayor Arrteaton aatd 

pectus* ftVmtngham once repre- 
sented seirefotkB at tta most morw 
ttth< UAft 7 ! tmpact « oomettmet 
most ratify measured m tti impact on 
edocstlonaJ opportune y for blocks. 

Tight- Fitted Ugttteiora 
Twamy^va years ago. the ctsy had 
no eccredJfed public coHege that ad- 
moted Macaa, Today onXtfih of 
VJi.B'% ffJOO und e rg r adu ates are 
btodL the highest percentage of black 
student* at any predomfneeity white 
tattruK wa m the state. 

Twenty-ftve year* ago. black* were 
barred from what was then the state * 
oafymed)caJ school and they ceo* net 
get mtrsJAg or pecamedjcel trstning m 
iirmmgharti Today l< of the Jtt first- 
veer atudcm* at UAfi t medrcai 
achoof are block, and four of them 
ranked to the top 18 percent of their 
urrdrrgraduatr classes. 



enormous benefo from UA8. « » 
Fedrrat tax deWer* to the form el 
grams and contract!, tchoUrshtpt and 
faes from ht hospxaJ aervtces that 
suttawt the ontvertitf. 

CuidvaiUiglttCarden 
That local bus**** leaders recof- 
mit the benefit* of the omversity is 
fvident. howavtr. m a recent capital 
fund ratting drrve. Some ol Ihe City I 
top corporate eaecmrre* Hrd it and 
helped raise Sa7 tmflaan. a wp te wort ny 
dm lopmeot in a cay woes* business 
ctecutives have sejogo gt^ed^ 
kmo of Iradershm esmbtted by cotov 
terpart* m Atlanta. 0*er**te, rfoutjoo 
and other Sun OeM cdtas. 

The struggle to raise money t* «n*r- 
rored tn a kmd of bootstrap epcroech 
to academtc* that fttes to the fece of 
polrttcal effort* to ead afftrmatrve oc> 
tton and ma y beosoaat e m U^g^ 

When the uravrrsay here donoed to 
boost Us number of ptmort ty 
members, for esamcot * 
rtJdmgcKherurrrver^iHmfawo^ 
long-term effort todeweam tra own poof 
pTtatem. It ho* o lf>y*ar, muii»h>vrl 
program that eeovataa tupport for h«ib 
tchooi student* through^ dc<ioral 
candidates. Shonterm need* are soo> 
plied through vttama. prolessorsmos. 
The program costs smtto a year 

"The?* hard *tete oomey. and w* 
lake it rtgftt off the tosC sold Charles 
A McCatkim Jr.theowversny spres*- 
dent. Urgery becauaeaf the program. 
U A ft, haist black doctorat students » 
mairtemeirc* and r 



Tne umveraoy <t also deepty m- 
vatved to the effort to bedd a chnl 
rtfht* museum here. 

Such ectrvrtie* can create strain* 
between urban aetrversUie* and their 
titie legtsJeturos. The Alabama Legis- 
lature, rustoocally hosnte to Blrmma* 
ham. to one of the nation s most ttght- 



As their payrolls 
grow, campuses 
gain power in 
City Hall 



lilted with education spend mg While 
mo^ state umverstties dra* half of 
their oeerattnf budget* from their »c*> 
ttlatures. V* B. received only 25 per. 
cent, c* SIM miBioo of ■ SAW million 
budget for the iWo-tt school year 
Thu*, though fcrmtnghem maps 



fa some si ates, legiaJaiore* h*^ w 
ofmtcd the enlarged rokr of wrbenunv 
«t rsuies tn suttamwf cose* An urban 
rottrgr consort turn m Oam got «■ Leg- 
islatSre to retnsteie S» million m stoic 
financing for tt* programs after mma) 
cult- by showmg the eronomc advan- 
tages the colleges bong the stste 

At the Federal lewet Conaress may 
fmance the Urban Cram Unmrtity 
Program of the Higher Education Art 
for the f trst time sane* tt we* enacted m 
1*00 The program would provide It- 
nancmg for fusi the kmd of coy^nfer - 
ttty oartnersmp* thai have been grow- 
ing across the courtiy 

"Urban urwvertnia* form a *wry spe. 
rial function *n rducation. and that «ic 
can be expended as one co« after an 
other undergoes transitron saidRrp 
resentatrve Thomas S*«yer f>mo- 
c rat ot Otno, who along with Senator 
Mark 0. Matfiefd. Repubhcan of Ore* 
gon has proposed StemtdammftnaiK 
ms lor the program "Thai tame en- 
gine that drtme the aconornv oi ihta 
nation during the shift from agrvul 
lure to urban indutif »*l dominance ha* 
it* »ame potmnat «n an urban tn 
ting 
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